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Wartime Report of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


SUMMARY OF 97th ANNUAL REPORT which was mailed to 
stockholders at the end of February. Operating revenues increased 
$141,298,532 over 1942. Operating expenses increased $109,369,984. 
Taxes increased $55,826,689, or 44.8% over the previous year. Net 
income was $85,418,484, a decrease of $16,050,309. 


THE YEAR 1943 


The war continued to dominate the ever 
increasing transportation effort. While perform- 
ance was highly satisfactory from the standpoint 
of meeting every demand of the war emergency, 
it could not of necessity be wholly adequate 
from the standpoint of the character of the ser- 
vice performed, particularly the passenger ser- 
vice. Nevertheless, considering the abnormal 
conditions that prevailed throughout the year, 
the results as a whole can be viewed as a 
creditable achievement. 


THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


The ability of the railroads to handle this 
record volume of traffic was due to further im- 
provements in facilities and operating methods; 
to splendid cooperation between the railroads, 
the shippers and employes, the Army and 
Navy, and other agencies of Government, and 
to the continued helpful attitude of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 


TAXES 


Sound public policy not only justifies but 
should require the accumulation by the railroads 
of large post-war reserves to meet post-war 
changes in transportation practices and methods, 
but the tax policy of the Government is heading 


them along the same unfortunate path as at the 
close of the last war, when the railroads had to 
borrow large sums of money and go into debt 
to revamp their properties. 

Today, while the railroads are doing the 
largest business in their history, it would be 
advantageous not only to them, but also to the 
public at large and to railroad employes as a 
whole, if the tax laws were amended so as to 
permit the creation now of the reserves needed 
for post-war rehabilitation, with resulting greater 
employment in the post-war period. 


THE EMPLOYES 


The Board takes pleasure in acknowledging 
the continued efficiency and loyalty of the 
employes, which made possible the handling of 
a volume of traffic exceeding that of any year in 
the history of the Company. 

44,448 employes of the System have entered 
the Armed Forces, serving in every part of the 
world, of whom 123 have made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Many thousands of new employes have had 
to be treined to take their places, including 
21,730 women who are now in the railroad service. 

Never were the demands upon the employes 
so great; never have they met the burden more 
efficiently and more courageously. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Operating Revenues . ....... 
Operating Expenses . ..... 
Railway 

Hire of Equipment and Joint Facility Rents. 
Net Railway Operating Income . 


Non-Operating Income, chiefly dividends ant: 


interest on securities owned . 
Gross Income .... 


Fixed Charges, chiefly paid to 


and interest on the Company’s debt. . 
Net Iemcome . . « 


Appropriations to Sinking Other etc. 
Retirement of matured Debt—Penna. R. R. Co. 
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—| PER DOLLAR OF OPERATING REVENUE 7 
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PER SHARE OF STOCK 


Taken as a whole—taxes—the Company's 
chief burden, amounted to 18.4 cents out of 
each dollar of operating revenue, the equiva- 
lent of 27.4% upon the Capital Stock, or $13.72 
per share, an increase of $4.24 per share over 
1942, 
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TAXES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
125 


181 
: 
Recent wage increases, together with vaca- 
tions with pay, based on present force, are 


estimated to increase the expenses of the Com- 
pany by approximately $45,000,000 annually. 


REDUCTION IN SYSTEM DEBT 
IN HANDS OF PUBLIC 


(Does not include $28,425,431 of matured debt 


of leased lines retired) 
Dividend of 5% ($2.50 per share). . . 
Transferred to credit of Profit and Loss . 


1943 Comparison with 1942 
$979,773,1 55 I $141,298,532 
663,510,711 I 109,369,984 
es 316,262,444 I 31,928,548 
ee 180,405,491 I 55,826,689 
135,856,953 D 23,898,141 
8,310,542 D 6,166,208 
127,546,411 D 17,731,933 
* 42,503,518 I 1,406,637 
170,049,929 16,325,296 
. 84,631,445 D 274,987 
85,418,484 D 16,050,309 
1,924,119 D 794,112 
17,311,000 D_ 13,069,000 
32,919,385 
ae 33,263,980 D 2,187,197 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR 


BONDS AND STAMPS 


FIVE YEAR REDUCTION (1939-1943) $124,000,000 


— 


During the last five years, there has been a 
net reduction of $124,000,000 in the debt of 
the System in the hands of the public. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stently maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
a long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 19, 
1944, at eleven o “clock 
A.M. (Eastern War Time) at 43 Park 
Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Tuesday, 
March 21, 1944, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 


The stock transfer books will not 


be closed. The Borden Company — 
WALTER H. REBMAN, Secretary 


Monday 


Tuesday—and every 
weekday, morning and 
evening, THE BOSTON 
GLOBE, Boston’s only | 
all-day newspaper, at- 
tracts the kind of read- 
ers you want to respond 
to your investment ad- 
vertising. 


Globe 


MORNING - EVENING -SUNDAY 


We repeat our adv. of May 11, 1941 


Defaulted & Low Income Paying 
Real Estate Bonds & Certificates 


can be used to obtain 


Rail Bonds Paying Income 
Northern Pac.-So. Pac.-B. & O.-M. K. T. 
—benefiting from industrial speed-up. 


These bonds now show large 
PROFITS and INCOME over 6%. 


For Current Suggestions, send us 
your list of unsatisfactory holdings. 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


16 Court St., B’klyn 2, New York TR. 5-5054 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD CO. 


Our latest analysis discusses the 
present strong position and excellent 
outlook of this road, with particular 
emphasis on its Common Stock. 
Available to Investors 
E. W. CLUCAS & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 Pine Street New York 5 
Digby 4-1515 


CAPITAL WANTED 


$200,000 required for the organization of 
a syndicate to purchase an attractive tract 
of land in Florida that affords interesting 
profit possibilities. Write for complete 
details. References exchanged. Address: 
P. O. Box 1365, West Palm Beach, Florida. 
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“A complete breakdown of the $12,900,000,000 spent on 


America’s finest single contribution to the war effort. 


This book has all the answers.”’ 


— WASHINGTON POST 


WEAPON FOR VICTORY 


By Edward R. Stettinius, jr. 


No man concerned with any phase 
of the present or future of American 
business can afford to be without 
this vitally important book. It is the 
complete and thrilling report on a 
subject which grows in importance 
from day to day—one which is help- 
ing to shape the destiny of our coun- 
try in the world of tomorrow. 
“Epoch - making.” — N. Y. Herald 
Tribune 


“As gripping and tense as a novel.” 
Leo Cherne. “It has the virtues of 
the best newspaper writing; good 
narrative flow, lots of unpublicized 
information, concrete illustrations, 
vivid glimpses behind the scene, 
meaningful anecdotes and candor.” 
—Atlantic Monthly Price $3.00 


The 
ings on this book to an internatio 
known charitable organization. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., Dept. F W 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me€...............:0.-00004 copies of 
Lend-Lease at $3.00 per copy. 


Charge(] =Remittance(] CO.D.0) 


hor has presented all royalty earn- 


pany, which analyzes — 


to new capitalization. 


issuance, based on— 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company | 
Holders of securities of any kind should be interested in our com- 
prehensive study of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com- 


1. Interstate Commerce Commission Amended Plan of Re- 
organization of January 12, 1944. 

2. Treatment of Old Securities. 

3. Present financial position and historical earnings applied 


4. Probable market price of new securities at time of 


(a) Earnings comparison with similar securities, but 
without evaluating effect on prices of probable ap- 
plication by New Company of excess working capi- 
tal to acquisition of securities senior to the common. 


A copy available to private investors. Ask for FW 947 


A. W. BENKERT & Co., INC. 


Investment Securities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


We have prepared similar studies of other outstanding values 


Telephone: Digby 4-5944 


harles R. Hook, president of 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, has been elected president of 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corporation, 
succeeding C. E. Tuttle who will 
continue with the organization in an 
advisory capacity. As of December 
31, 1943, American Rolling Mill held 
49.1 per cent of the.common stock of 
Rustless Iron & Steel, and has pur- 
chased additional shares since the 
first of this year. 
Universal Pictures Company has 
registered under the Securities. Act 
$7.5 million of 334 per cent deben- 
tures due 1959, which will be offered 
to the public through a syndicate 
headed by Dillon, Read & Co. 


* 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane will increase its budget for 
national advertising and sales _pro- 
motion in 1944 by 30 per cent. In 
1943 the firm spent $380,007 ° for 
advertisements which were placed in 
197 publications. 

x * 

Henry C. Bonfig has resigned as 
commercial vice president of Radio 
Corporation of America to join the 
executive staff of Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration and has been named vice 
president in charge of the household 
radio sales division. 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany is negotiating the sale of $5 
million of 3 per cent 15 year deben- 
tures, the proceeds to be applied to 
redemption of $1.7 million outstand- 
ing debentures and to provide for 
working capital and expenditures in 
connection with postwar moderniza- 
tion plans. 

x * 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has admitted to trading the no pa 
common stock and $3 cumulative 
convertible preferred of the Gardner- 
Denver Company. 

x * 

George Whitney, president of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, has been elected 
a director of the Cleveland, Cincit- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, 
and of the New York and Harlem 
Railroad, and has been appointed 4 
member of the executive committee of 
each company, replacing the late W. 
K. Vanderbilt. 
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Celanese Corporation America 


* AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


TEXTILES : 


Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1943 


ASSETS 
3 
Cash with Banks and on Hand.................... $19,843,145.80 7 
U, S. Obligations (quoted market value 5: 
‘Trade Accounts Receivable, less reserves. ........... 7,957,734.83 
ts and and I Receivable. 399,494.94 
Materials, Work in Process, Finished 
Goods Supplies)—at cost or less, not in excess of 
97 
Post War Refund of Federal Excess Profits Tax vais 1,427,000.00 
jotes and A ‘Deferred, less reserve. . "411,415.74 
Land, Buildings, Machinery and Equip- 
$82,602,104.75 
Less Reserves for Depreciation 
Amortization. 26,484,967.40  $6,117,137.35 
Expenses and Deferred 
Discount, Premium - 
pense, less amount a: apy 2,453,738.99 
Research and Experi | Exp ly 
less amount a 1,250,990.32 
Insurance Premiums, Taxes and Other 
Prepayments. 533,365.95 4,238,095.26 
Patents and Trade-marks. 1.00 
$107,015,112.45 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
Trade and Other Accounts Payable. ....... $ 1,984,951.50 
Reserve for Federal Taxes on Income ar 
$2,694,000.00 shown as a non-current liabilit 
$11,468,220.24, less an equivalent amount of U. 4 
Total Current Liabilities... ... 5,247,743.73 
Reserve for Federal Taxes on Income—withheld from 
yments in 1943 based on a wate & wal relief under 
Goktion 722 of the Internal Revenue Code.......... 2,694,000.00 
344% Debentures, due July 1, 1962 (of the amount out- 
— at December 31, 1943, $25,539,000.00 is to be 
y January 1, 1962 in increasing amounts and hd 
intervals, which at the compa 
need not © 1, 34,289,000.00 
anticipation ing requirements)........... 
Ca Stock:° 
uthorized: 
Prior shares, par value $100.00 
7 Me Preferred—148,179 shares, par value 
00.00 per share. 
Common 1,730,000 shares without par value. 
Issued and Outstanding: 
1% Series Prior Pre- 
ferred—164,818 shares......... $16,481,800.00 
5% Camuletive Series Prior Pre- 
ferred—37,710 shares.......... 3,771,000.00 
7% Second Preferred — 148,179 
shares....... 1,376,551 36,447,251.00 
0.0 90000900600 8,992,451.13 
pe (since December 31, 1931) .. 16,109,503. 92 25,101,955.05 
$107,015,112.45 


Condensed Consolidated Statement of Income 
and Earned Surplus for Year 1943 


and Administrative Expenses. ........ 7,656,914.51 
76,793,958.77 
18,041,262.72 
Income Deductions (including interest $1,200,115.00). .. 1,510,670.08 
Net Income before Federal Taxes on Income 16,530,592.64 
Federal taxes on income (includi 
Profits Tax, less Post War R: 10,255,000.00 
Net Income for Year... 6,275,592.64 
Earned at beginning of year.............+.4- 15,166,542.28 
21,442,134.92 
Cash Dividends: 
Common Stock—$2.00 per share... $2,753,102.00 
7% Cumulative Series Prior Pre- 
$7.00 per share......... 1,153,726.00 
Series Prior Pre- 
1% "Second 
ite at no cost, valued 
‘st $200,000.00 in 1922, written off 200,000.00 _5,332,631.00 
Earned Surplus at end of Year... $16,109,503.92 


dated March 2, 1944 to stockholders of Celanese Corp of A 

shouldbe road in conjunction with sch repers which cnacine te of 
Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchelt- & Co., to such fi 
statements. A copy ofthe may be had spon application 
to the Corporation. The said balance sheet, statements, and report are not in- 
tended to constitute an offer, solicitation of offer, representation, notice, adver- 
tisement, or any form of a prospectus in respect of any security of Celanese 
Corporation of America. 


Executive and Main Sales Offices: 180. MADISON AVENUE, New York 16, N. ¥. 


Summary of 1943 Operations 


ELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
continued to expand its operations 
during 1943. The sales volume reached a 
new high of $94,584,909.59. Consolidated net income 
for 1943, after provision for Federal income and excess 
profits taxes, amounted to $6,275,592.64, equal to $2.83 
per common 


Federal, state and local taxes on 1943 income 
amounted to $11,945,962 or $8.67 per. common share. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR SYNTHETICS 


N THE YEAR Just PAST, Celanese Corporation of Amer- 

ica, so long a pioneer in the fields of synthetic textiles, 
plastics, chemicals, has made many important contribu- 
tions to the nation’s war effort. It is a happy circum- 
stance that the versatility of synthetics is such that the 
Company has no reconversion problem to complicate its 
planning for the transition to peacetime production— 
when victory is won. For many Celanese* products now 
serving on the war fronts, are basically the same as those 
which will be required by manufacturers of civilian goods 
to add to the beauty and comfort of peacetime living. 


For example, Lumarith*, the modern plastic, which is 
now being used extensively in planes, gas masks, first aid 
kits and field ration containers, will in peacetime find 
wide application in a great diversity of fields such as 
aviation, automotive, electrical equipment and applica- 
tions, packaging, building and many items of | ouse 
furnishings, cold frames, hot beds and poultry houses, 
hand tools and builders’ hardware, transportation. and 
communication equipment and many others. 


Similarly, Fortisan*, by far the world’s strongest yarn, 
now in service to make jungle snipers’ suits, flare para- 
chutes and shroud lines, will, in the future, be i important 
in uses where fabric of great strength and lightness i is de- 
sired. Among these are men’s and women’s apparel, up- 
holstery, beltings and lacings, and other industrial uses. 


In the field of chemicals, Lindol*, a Celanese plasticiz- 
ing chemical, is now a primary ingredient of flame- 
resistant insulating coatings for battleship cables, water- 
proofing for tents and military equipment. But this 
versatile chemical will fill important peacetime jobs as a 
component of plastics, waterproofing and insulating 
compounds, lubricant additives for motor oils, in var- 
nishes and lacquers, as well as a wide range of new uses. 


This is but a cross-section of Celanese contributions to 
synthetic textiles, plastics, chemicals. Many other prod- 
ucts, some of which 
be available for a broad range of uses which will include, 
besides those already listed, men’s and women’s wear, 
hosiery, floor coverings, draperies, footwear. 


Celanese research and planning are continuous. Cela- 
nese Butadiene for synthetic rubber, and Lumarith V.N. 
ee are two recent developments. Celanese research 

as discovered new and economical processes for produc- 
ing numerous chemicals from petroleum base materials. 
A new plant under construction in Texas close to the 
raw material supply, for the production of many vital 
chemicals including dyestuffs, formaldehyde and tri- 
cresyl phosphate, is expected to be completed this year. 
Sales of chemicals will be handled by Celanese Chemical 
Corporation, a newly formed sales division. 


The research and development initiated to provide 
vital materials for the Armed Services and other war- 
time needs, has enabled the Company 
to go forward with many new prod- 
ucts and many new uses for present 
products which should be extremely 
useful in the post-war period, 


An illustrated booklet, “The Celanese 
Family—Textiles, Plastics, Chemicals” 
has j june been published. It will gladly 
be sent on request. 


have had no civilian life as yet, will ® 


Reg, U. S. Pos. OF. 
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Universal Pictures Save ompany, Inc. 
Company, | 


Reports to the Public 


EXT to letters from home, motion pictures 
are the greatest morale builders for our fight- 
ing forces. The motion picture industry has given 
its full co-operation tothe Army, Navy, and Marines 
to make it possible for our fighting men all over 
the world to enjoy the finest screen entertainment. 


* * * 
The pictures released by Universal in 1943 were made avail- 


able without cost to the Armed Services for showing to our 
fighting men abroad. More than 35,000 showings of Universal 


OUR WAR ACTIVITIES 


444444141441 4414) 


TRAINING AND INSPIRATIONAL FILMS 
FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


NEWSREELS. INFORMATIONAL AND MORALE. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS FOR ARMED 
BUILDING FILMS FOR THE “HOME FRONT” | FORCES ABROAD AND IN CAMPS IN THE U.S. 


54 9 EMPLOYEES IN 
ARMED FORCES 


pictures were made at military and navy bases in this country. 
Training films are being produced for the Armed Forces and 
Universal is also making and distributing informational films 
for the government at cost. In countless newsreels, shorts and 
trailers, Universal is endeavoring to aid our people to under- 
stand and perform the home-front job. 


* * 


More millions of people were entertained by Universal pic- 
tures last year than ever before in the Company’s history, 
these pictures bringing needed relaxation from the work and 


TOTAL INCOME FROM OPERATIONS AND NET PROFIT AFTER TAXES 


@) ( MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
INCOME}—» 
NET PROFIT 
t 
FISCAL 1430 (ner Loss) 3 760 
| YEARS [71937 J] 1938 | 1939 | 1940] 1941 | 1942] 1943 


tension of war. New production and sales records were set, 
following a consistent uptrend in the Company’s business for 
seven consecutive years. 

Universal’s domestic business increased 16% over the pre- 
ceding year. Foreign business increased 24%, the gains in 
English and Latin American revenues having made up for 
revenues previously obtained from foreign markets now closed. 


Total income from the operations during the fiscal year 
ended October 30, 1943, amounted to $46,527,527 compared 
with $39,109,524 in the preceding year. Net profits after all 
charges including provision for Federal income and excess 
profits taxes amounted to $3,759,968, equivalent to $6.57 per 


share on common stock, compared with $2,806,952, or $5.34 
per share, for the preceding year. 


The Company’s net working capital was $16,094,906 at the 
end of the fiscal year compared with $14,229,423 the year before. 
Reflecting increased earnings and simplification of the 


Company’s corporate structure, the Directors declared a divi- 
dend of $1 a share on the common stock on October 30, 1943. 


TOTAL TAX BILL 


{FOR FISCAL YEARS) 


PER DOLLAR OF WACES, 
SALARIES AND OTHER COMPENSATION 
29 
19% 
% 10c 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Here is how the total income of the Company was used in the 
past fiscal year: 


Wages, Salaries and other — 

Compensation......... cc 614 47.7 
Federal Income and Excess 

Profits and all other Taxes..... - 10,100,447 21.7 
Other Costs and Expenses........ 9,749,266 21.0 
Interest, Financing Expenses 

and Depreciation....... 726,232 a5 
Added to Earned Surplus........ 3,188,026 6.9 


$46,527,527 100.0 


Despite manpower shortage and other wartime handicaps, 
Universal met production schedules throughout the past year 
and its sales organization secured the largest number of con- 
tracts in the Company’s history. Its product was well received 
both in this country and abroad. In the current season, 
Universal has released pictures such as ‘‘His Butler’s Sister,” 


COMPARISON AND GROWTH OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BUSINESS 


DOMESTIC REVENUE || FOREIGN REVENUE 


oF 


DOLLARS 


1940 | 1941 


1937 | 1938] 1939 | 1940} 1941} 1942} 1943 


“Gung Ho!” “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves” and ‘‘Flesh 
and Fantasy” and has available for release a substantial por- 
tion of its product for the remainder of the year. 

Universal is developing plans to take advantage of post-war 
market opportunities. We are confident when peace comes, 4 
world-wide demand for American films may be expected. 


J. CHEEVER COWDIN 
Chairman of the Board 


A copy of the Annual Report will be gladly furnished on request to Universal Pictures Company, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y 
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Harris & Ewing photo 


Our battle wagons are doing their part to hasten the setting of the “Rising Sun” 


JAPAN FALLS FIRST— 


No early end of hostilities is in sight, but assumptions on 
timing with respect to the two major wars may be wrong. 
Some of the consequences if the “timetable” is changed 


ecent successes of American 
forces in the Marshall and Ad- 
miralty Islands have materially ad- 
vanced the timetable of Pacific opera- 
tions, according to a statement by 
Major General W. H. Hale, com- 
mander of the Seventh Army Air 
Force. General MacArthur has de- 
clared that Jap forces in the Bismarck 
Archipelago and the Solomons are 
trapped, and that the way is now be- 
ing cleared for invasion of the Philip- 
pines. Secretary Knox, commenting 
on the latest report of sinkings by 
American submarines, estimated that 
almost half of the merchant tonnage 
controlled by Japan at the beginning 
of the war has been destroyed. Our 
growing air power in the South Pa- 
cific and in China is seriously re- 
stricting the utility,of the Japs’ ship- 
ping resources. 
Conservative military analysts are 
already warning against over-opti- 
MARCH 15, 1944 


mism. The Japs are evidently conserv- 
ing military resources against the 
time when the fighting approaches 
closer to the main Japanese islands. 
As for the psychological factor, there 
is a possibility of a sudden collapse 
on the Japanese home front after a 
period of systematic bombing of Nip- 
pon’s concentrated industrial areas. 
Despite the numerous evidences of 
Jap fanaticism, there is a marked di- 
vision of opinion among authorities 
on Far Eastern matters concerning 
the probability of a fight to the bitter 
end by our orienta! enemies. 


ALLIED STRATEGY 


Since the grand strategy of the 
United Nations is based on a definite 
policy of beating Germany first, the 
commonly accepted assumption is 
that the war with Japan will last for 
a year or two after victory in Europe. 
Neither the accelerated progress of 


the Pacific war nor the stubborn Ger- 
man resistance in Italy affords ade- 
quate grounds for rejecting this prem- 
ise at the present stage of global war. 
Nevertheless, it should not be accept- 
ed as a certainty. Wars have frequent- 
ly ended in circumstances differing 
radically from the earlier predictions 
of the best military authorities. 

It is possible that the war with 
Japan will end within a few months 
of Germany’s surrender. It is even 
conceivable that Japan might fall 
first. There seems to be a general 
tendency to underestimate Germany’s 
powers of resistance, and to over- 
estimate the Japs’ resources and their 
presumptive will to fight “to the last 
man.” 

There would be little point in pur- 
suing such conjectures at the present 
time were it not for the fact that 
most of the planning for industrial 
reconversion and the postwar devel- 
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opment of business, is based upon the 
assumption that- we will be fighting 
the Japs for at least a year after 
Germany’s defeat. If the assumption 
should prove to bé wrong, some dras- 
tic changes in the plans for restora- 
tion of a peacetime economy will be 
in order. 
Planners in Government and pri- 
vate industry are preparing for grad- 
ual reconversion, with the expecta- 
tion that shifts from war to civilian 
‘production’ will be effected in several 
stages during the period between 
Germany’s surrender and the fall of 


Japan. 
BARUCH PLAN. 


The Baruch report recommended 
immediate preparation of an “X Day 
Reconversion Plan,” to avoid “be- 
ing caught unprepared by a sud- 
den collapse of Germany,” and ‘re- 
vealed that the War Department has 
formulated a tentative supply pro- 
gram, assuming the end of hostilities 
in Europe on a hypothetical date. The 
estimates have been given to the 
W PB, which is translating them “into 
terms of manpower, materials, and 
manufacturing facilities likely to be 
released.” 

Last week the OPA announced 


plans for the formation of a postwar . 


committee to advise the administrator 
on the relaxation of controls when 
Germany is “knocked out.” Accord- 
ing to the news release, it is assumed 
that clothing and other “soft goods” 
will be the initial group to return to 
a normal supply-demand economy, 


‘ while consumers’ durable goods, such 


as refrigerators, automobiles and 
vacuum cleaners, are expected to be 
last. 

Some of the more important rea- 
sons for the actual and prospective 
scarcities of durable goods are gen- 
erally understood. Broadly, they may 
be summarized as shortages of ma- 
terials, manpower and transportation. 
However, several of the “strategic” 
metals have been removed from the 
“critical list” and other materials are 
becoming more plentiful. Despite the 
continuing pressure of Selective Ser- 
vice, there are signs that the man- 


power situation will be significantly 


easier within a few months. 

Early in this year, a survey by 
government agencies showed that the 
more important bottlenecks which will 
prevent widespread relaxation of re- 
strictions on civilian durable goods 
production include shortages of sheet 
steel, forgings and castings, diesel en- 


gine parts, bearings, gears, valves, 
electric motors and other electrical 
equipment. Aggregate war production 
volume is expected to be greater than 
in 1943, but important shifts have 
taken place and more are in prospect. 

Cutbacks are scheduled in small 
arms and ammunition, tanks, anti- 
aircraft equipment, training planes 
and artillery fire control equipment. 
Increases are planned for synthetic 
rubber, high-octane gasoline, combat 
aircraft, trucks, 
shells, electronic equipment, naval 
craft and merchant shipping. 


COMBAT REQUIREMENTS 


Combat airplanes and shipping are 
obviously needed in all theaters of 
war, as well as various types of ord- 
nance. Landing craft will be used in 
the coming invasion of Europe. The 
sharp expansion in the building pro- 
gram for vessels ranging in size from 
small barges to the big ships in the 
LST and other classifications is based 
upon prospective requirements in 
campaigns against the European 
mainland, the Aegean Islands and 
other possible points of attack upon 
the German forces, as well as further 
operations in the Pacific. However, 

(Please turn to page 23) 


MARKET FOR YOUR WORTHLESS STOCKS 


Bona fide sale to establish losses for tax purposes is 
harder if not impossible after an issue is delisted 


or those who would use their 
worthless securities to establish 
a loss for tax purposes, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that the burden 
of proof for worthlessness of a secur- 
ity is upon the taxpayer, and that 
there must also be evidence that this 
status was not reached at some re- 
mote time in the past (either “out- 
lawing”’ the claim or necessitating an 
amended return for a prior year). 
There are numerous ways in which 
to establish such worthlessness. 
(FW, Mar. 1, p. 13.) Some are 
simple, others complicated; some 
readily acceptable ‘and others likely 
to be challenged with a possible alter- 
native of dropping the claim or taking 
it to the courts. But no method is 
simpler than sale on a _ recognized 
exchange for whatever may be real- 


ized. Here there can be no doubt that 
the transaction is bona fide or that the 
loss is taken on a definite date. 

Of course, use of the term “worth- 
less”, does not mean issues literally 
without any value, market or other- 
wise, for so long as anyone will make 
legitimate bids and take them over, 
they are not “worthless” in that strict 
sense. The term does mean that 
value is so dubious, or ultimate literal 
worthlessness is so near, as to amount 
virtually to the same thing in attain- 
ing the credit for tax purposes. 

There are several cases, even on 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
where securities practically without 
value are traded at nominal consider- 
ations from time to time. As ex- 
amples, there are the New York, 
Ontario & Western capital stock and 


the St. Louis-San Francisco pre- 
ferred and common stocks, all still 
traded on the “big board” and _ not 
yet finally determined as_ wholly 
worthless, but for none of which is 
there any place in reorganization. 

There are other cases where out- 
right worthlessness in the _ literal 
sense could not be established but 
where genuine values, if any, are s0 
negligible or so clouded with doubts 
as to suggest prompt disposal while 
they still possess the advantage 0 
marketability. 

At any rate, when such a sale is 
advisable, the holder of a listed issue 
should not delay until he can n0 
longer find any market in which 10 
establish the loss"he could have taken 
with utmost simplicity through 4 
transaction on a recognized exchange. 
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COMPANIES 
SHORTAGES 


+ @ Combined sales of three leaders in 1943 
‘Bl exceeded billion-dollar mark for first 
time, with further expansion in prospect 


1. Cae net sales of the three 

principal dairy companies ex- 
ceeded the billion dollar mark in 1943 
,. @ ior the first time. This is clear, not- 
1 g Withstanding final figures for the year 
eM tave been issued only by National 
4 Dairy Products, which reported sales 
‘1 Wg of $580.2 million against $562.4 mil- 
n Wiion in 1942. In the latter year the 
reported combined sales of $989.4 
n Mg uillion, and even were the two others 
+ Mato have made no gains in 1943 the 
increase shown by National would 
put the group into the 10-figure class. 
Interim reports, however, indicate 
that sales of both Borden Company 
and Beatrice Creamery last year ran 
ahead of the preceding year. 

Despite a slowing down of the rate 
oi general business expansion during 
1943, the dairy companies continue 
to grow, the problem being not how 
to expand sales but where to get the 
products to meet a demand greatly 
in excess of supply. In the final an- 
© Bfalysis the pace for progress in 1944 
ill Hi will be set by the ability of farmers 
0! Mito produce sufficient milk and other 
products while contending with man- 
power shortages and inadequate 
equipment. Preliminary estimates 
i Molace milk production in 1943 at 118 
ral illion pounds, against 119.25 billion 
Moounds in 1942, with 1944 produc- 
Htion tentatively indicated as 116 bil- 
lion unless further aid is given to the 
farmer, : 

Civilians who encountered difficulty 
in obtaining butter and cheese in re- 


ue The Three Leading Dairy Companies 
no Earnings ~ 
to Annual Interim r———— Dividends 
1941 1942 1942 1943 1942 1943 1944 
en Beatrice Creamery ...b$3.70 b$3.16 c$2.00 c$2.41 $2.00 $1.85 $1.35 
a Borden Company . 1.88 1,91 e 0.77 ¢€ 087 1.40 1.50 0.40 
Nat’l Dairy Products. 1.97 1.95 £ 2.09 0.80 1.00 0.25 
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cent months have been forced to ac- 
cept the explanation that the Govern- 
ment’s set-aside orders were respon- 
sible. Whether there is merit to the 
contention that the Government has 
unnecessarily hoarded dairy products, 
however, is academic. The fact is that 
15 per cent of all dairy products were 
taken directly for war purposes last 
year against 8 per cent in 1942 and 
4 per cent in the preceding year. But 
war purposes took 28 per cent of the 
total production of butter and 51 per 
cent of the output of cheddar cheese, 
and while there is a sufficient supply 
of butter at the moment, the scarcity 
is expected to be even more pro- 
nounced later on than it was during 
much of 1943. 


FLUID MARKETING 


Normally a little more than 40 per 
cent of the country’s milk production 
is marketed in fluid form, and about 
the same percentage goes into the 
production of butter. The upswing in 
civilian incomes, however, increased 
the call for fluid milk and reduced the 
amount available for butter and other 
uses. Creamery butter production 
contracted 4 per cent as a result, 
cheese and evaporated milk each 
about 12 per cent. Sales of fluid milk, 
beginning in September last, were 
controlled through a dealer quota 
system. 

By the acquisition of smaller dairy 
units here and there and by increased 
diversification in and promotion of 


a—To March 8. b—Fiscal year ending February 28 of following year. c—9 months to November 30. e—6 months to June 30. {—Full year. 


Bottling and capping milk 
in a National Dairy plant 


non-milk products, the leading dairy 
interests were able to expand over-all 
sales and to improve profit margins 
through manufacturing and distribut- 
ing economies. Among the latter is 
the growing extension of the system 
of alternate-day milk deliveries and 
the introduction of the two-quart 
container. 

The industry has no reconversion 
problems to contend with, while it 
probably will be called upon to supply 
its products for use in the war-devas- 
tated areas of Europe during the pe- 
riod immediately following the end 
of that phase of the war. Rationing, 
scarcities, further physical expansion 
and increased sales totals may be 
reckoned as probabilities for the years 
ahead. 


Beatrice Creamery (no funded 
debt ; 91,317 shares $4.25 cumulative 
preferred ; 401,729 shares of common, 
$25 par): Does a general creamery 
business, deals in eggs and produce, 
operates cold storage plants, distrib- 
utes meats, poultry, frozen fish, fruits, 
fruit juices, tomato products and oth- 
er food specialties. Its principal brand 
is Meadow Gold. Business is largely 
concentrated in the Middle West, 
where the majority of its 78 plants 
are located, but products are gener- 
ously distributed outside that area as 
well. Besides operating retail milk 
routes it also distributes through job- 
bers to groceries, restaurants, hotels 
and other large consumers.. Net sales 


Compared 
Price Range ———, Recent 
1943 al944 Price 
34Y4—31% 33 
30 —22Y% 30 —28% 30 
21%—14% 20%—19% 20 
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in nine months to November 30, 
1943, were $84.6 million, vs. $78.4 
million in preceding comparable pe- 
riod. 


Borden Company (long term 
debt, $10,998,000; 4,350,154 shares 
of common, $15 par) : Second largest 
factor in the industry (fastest grow- 
ing of the three leaders, reflecting a 
policy of aggressive diversification), 
operates through 89 divisional and 
subsidiary units in the United States 
and 10 in Canada. Business, dating 
from 1857, consists principally of the 
distribution of milk in 15 states, ice 
cream in 24, mainly eastern and mid- 
dle western states. Condensed and 
evaporated milk, butter, cheese and 
other milk products, confectionery, 
fruit juices, canned fish, mince meat, 
casein, milk sugar, infant products, 
poultry feed supplements, vitamins 
and prescription items are manufac- 
tured and distributed throughout the 
United States and Canada, and sold 
for export. Best known products are 
Eagle Brand condensed milk, None 
Such mince meat, Chateau cheese. 
Net sales in 1943 have not been re- 
ported but unquestionably exceeded 
the 1942 total of $325.4 million, vs. 
$259.1 million in 1941. 


National Dairy Products (fund- 
ed debt, $64,416,000; 6.3 million 
shares of common, no par): Largest 
of the dairy companies; operates in 
eastern, middle and southern states, 
in Canada, Cuba, Europe and Aus- 
tralia. Distributes fluid milk, eggs, 
butter, ice cream (Breyer’s, Hydrox, 
Castle’s and others), cheese (Kraft- 
Phenix), evaporated, condensed, 
powdered and malted milk, ice cream 
mix (Par-Kay), casein and casein 
fiber, mayonnaise, frozen foods, oleo- 
margarine, sausage, bread and soft 
beverages. Net sales in 1943 were 
$580.2 million, comparing with $562.5 
million in 1942. 


1943 TAXES EXCEED 
PREVIOUS 14 YEARS 


yemaga, tax provisions by Ameri- 
can News Company in 1943, 
amounting to $6.7 million, exceeded 
the combined Federal taxes paid dur- 
ing the preceding 14 years, accord- 
ing to president M. A. Morrissey, 
who characterized the year as one of 
the most difficult in the company’s 80 
years of operations. 


SLUMP HITS THE 
CEMENT INDUSTRY 


With military and other war-essential con- 
struction virtually completed, “in between” 
period provides lean pickings, and earnings drop 


and earnings reports of 
cement makers are beginning to 
bear witness to the lean days upon 
which the industry has fallen. Lone 
Star, largest of the companies in the 
industry, has cut its dividend rate in 
half, and its example may be followed 
by others, for current rates as a rule 
are not being earned. 

By the end of 1943 the major part 
of the Government’s construction 
programs covering army camps, 
naval bases, airports, war plants and 
concrete roads and highways leading 
to military or war industrial estab- 
lishments, had been completed. In 
1942 more than 80 per cent of the 
total production of cement went into 
government or other essential con- 
struction, and the industry in that 
year hung up a new production rec- 
ord, the output reaching 182.8 mil- 
lion barrels. During 1943 the sales 
trend turned downward and_ until 
such time as restrictions are lifted or 
greatly eased on non-essential con- 
struction there is little prospect the 
downtrend will be arrested. 


NARROW MARGINS 


The cement industry operates on 
a Narrow margin and earnings usual- 
ly are small except during periods 
of general business and _ building 
activity. Competition is keen and on 
a cost basis, as cement is a stand- 
ardized product. Most important of 
the factors entering into production 
and distribution costs are fuel and 
transportation, and for the latter rea- 
son plants usually are located as near 
as possible to centers of consumption. 

There was some foreign competi- 
tion along a narrow strip of the east- 
ern seaboard in prewar days, but the 
war ended cement imports, at least 
for the duration. In 1939 imports to- 
talled 1.9 million barrels, but for the 
10 years to 1939 they averaged less 
than 1 million barrels annually. 

There are bright edges to. the 


clouds now over the industry but the 
sun is not expected to reappear until 
after the ending of hostilities when 
it is believed the demand for cement 
will approach if not exceed the 1942 
record. The anticipated postwar 
building boom, construction of thou- 
sands of miles of new highways, and 
the release of many public and pri- 
vate projects which have been de- 
ferred because of wartime restrictions, 
should bring another era of activity 
and prosperity. But over the nearer 
term the cement manufacturers’ road 
lies through an ‘in-between’ coun- 
try. 

Here are brief descriptions of the 
four leaders of the industry: 


Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany (no funded debt; 591,356 
shares common): Operates eight 
plants in eastern and middle western 
states, and serves territory mainly 
east of the Mississippi. Annual 
capacity of plants, 12 million bar- 
rels. Net sales, 12 months to Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, $7.6 million, vs. 
$11.1 million in preceding 12 months; 
earned per share, $0.50 vs. $2.03. 
Dividends paid every year since 1916 
except 1933 and 1934. Recent pay- 
ments: 1942, $1.50; 1943, $1.00: 
1944 to date, $0.25. Price range of 
common, 1943: 2334 high. 175% low; 
recent price 19. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany (no funded debt; 56,741 
shares 4 per cent cumulative, con- 
vertible preferred; 726,284 shares 
common) : ‘Operates 14 plants, gen- 
erally located near industrial areas, 
and serves territory east of the 
Rockies. Annual capacity of plants, 
21 million barrels. Net income, 1943 
(preliminary) $1.7 million vs. $1.9 
million in 1942; earned per share on 
common, $1.08 vs. $2.36. Dividends 
on common, 1899 to 1931, and 1936 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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GUIDE STOCKS 
SELLING UNDER 


This is the first of a series of guides to the market prospects 
for N.Y.S.E. common stocks. Subsequent compilations will 
cover issues in the $5 to $10 range, $10-$15 and $15-$20 


he ratings assigned to the stocks 

in this compilation represent the 
consensus Of FINANCIAL WoOorLD’s 
analytical staff concerning the mar- 
ket prospects of each of the issues. 
In arriving at these opinions due 
weight was given to such factors as 
finances, earnings (current and pro- 
spective), and probabilities of the 
postwar period. 

In a number of cases, however, the 
ratings also reflect a stock’s poten- 
tialities in a rising market’ even aside 
from its immediate earnings outlook. 
That is, even though they may have 
relatively drab earnings records, some 


issues (in good financial position) 
usually give very creditable accounts 
of themselves in periods when the 
general price trend is upward. Such 
characteristics have been given con- 
sideration in the determination of the 
ratings shown. 

These ratings have been drawn up 
on the following basis: 1. Stocks ap- 
pearing to occupy the most favorable 
speculative position ; 2. Stocks whose 
market attraction seems only average ; 
3. Stocks having below-average at- 
traction, or in uncertain position. 

Data on all these issues are obtairi- 
able from such auxiliary compendi- 


ums as FINANCIAL Wor p’s “Stock 
Factographs” and its monthly “Ap- 
praisals,”’ which carry such informa- 
tion as earnings, market history, divi- 
dends (if any), financial status and 
other facts that one should study be- 
fore purchasing any stock, regardless 
of its price range. 

Obviously, all of the stocks appear- 
ing in this week’s list must be regard- 
ed as speculations, and are so rated. 


* * 


Next week stocks in the $5 to $10 
price range will be rated as to their 
market prospects. 


Issues are rated (1, 2 or 3) according to market outlook: 


1—Those most favorably situated. 


2—Issues having only average attraction. 


3—Those having below-average attraction or in uncertain position. 


Out. Recent 
bok Common Stock Price 
2 Alleghany Corporation ........ 2% 
3 Amalgamated Leather ........ 2% 
3 Amer. Encaustic Tiling ....... 2% 
2 Amer. Hide & Leather......... 4 

2 Amer. Power & Light......... 2% 
2 Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smelt..... 4% 
3 AW. 2% 
2 Aviation Corporation ......... 4 

2 Boston & Maine R.R.......... 4 

3 Butte Copper & Zinc.......... 3% 
3 Callahan Zinc-Lead ........... 
2 Carriers & General ........... 4 
2 Central Foundry ............... 3 

Childs Company ....... 1% 
1 Commonwealth & Southern... 4% 
2 Consolidated Coppermines .... 334 
2 Consolidated Film Indust. ..... 3% 
2 Coty International ............ 3 

2 Elec. & Musical Indust! ....... 334 
2 Electric Power & Light ....... 4% 
Equitable Office Bldg. ........ 
2 Exchange Buffet ............. 4 
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Out. Recent 
look Common Stock Price 
2 Gabriel Company “A” ........ 3% 
3 General Public Service ....... 1y% 
2 General Gas & Elec. “A”...... 2% 
3 General Realty & Utilities..... 1% 
1% 
2 Goebel Brewing .............. 3% 
3 Graham-Paige Motors ........ 1% 
2 Granby Cons. Mining ......... 3% 
2 Guantanamo Sugar ........... 44 
3 Hayes Manufacturing ........ 2% 
3 Hudson & Manhattan ......... 1% 
3 International Hydro-Elec. “A”. 2% 
1 International Mining ......... 4h% 
3. Lehigh Valley Coal ........... ly 
2: Oil 2% 
2 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 2% 
3 Nabco Liquidating ............ 
3 N. Y., Ontario & Western..... u% 


Out. 

look Common Stock Price 
1 Packard Motors ........2..... 3% 
2 Panhandle Prod. & Ref. ....... 2% 
2 Penn-Dixie Cement ........... 2% 
3 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... % 
2 Seagrave Corporation ......... , 2% 
2 Silver King Coalition ......... 3% 
2 So. Amer. Gold & Platinum... 3% 
3 Standard Gas’& Elec. .......... 1 

1 Texas Gulf Producing ;....... 434 
2 Thompson-Starrett.. .......... 2”% 
2 Tri-Continental 3% 
1 United Corporation ........... 1% 
1 United Gas Improvement ..... 2u% 
2 United Paperboard ........... 43% 
3 U. S. Realty & Improvement.. 1% 
United Stockyards ............ 2% 
2 Universal Laboratories ........ 

2 Virginia-Carolina Chemical ... 

2 Ward Baking “B” ............ 

2 Western Maryland ............ 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Worip Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8, 1944 


Adams-Millis B+ 

Stock is attractive for income, at 
29. (1943 divs. 25 cents each in Feb., 
May and Aug., 50 cents each in Nov. 
and Dec.; $1.75 total yields 6%.) 
Operations were profitable through- 
out the depression. In past five years, 
average was $3.04 per share. Last 
year, sales of $9 million vs. $8% 
million in 1942, netted $2.59 vs. $2.02 
per share, with narrower gross profit 
margins offset by lower taxes and a 
reduction in contingencies to $1.28 
from $2.19 per share. Company is 
the low-priced hosiery leader. (Also 
FW, Aug. 11.) 


Chrysler B 

Trade and market positions, growth 
record and war-peace prospects war- 
rant retention at 83. (Ind. $3 an. div. 
yields 3.6%.) Last year’s earnings 
were aided by a $263 million (42 per 
cent) sales recovery from the 1942 
conversion year’s volume, and by in- 
clusion of $1.39 per share released 
automobile reserves. They were 
hampered by $237 million (43 per 
cent) higher costs, 80 cents per share 
less other-income, $7.48 vs. $5.06 
taxes on income and $4.21 vs. $3.34 
contingencies. The net result was a 
recovery in reported net to $5.36 
from $3.47 per share. Contracts for 
1942 were cleared without refund. 
Although somewhat war-distorted, 
treasury position continues strong. 
(Also FW, Sept. 22.) 


Clark Equipment C+ 

A cyclical speculation moderately 
appraising war earnings and offering 
liberal income at 39. (Ind. $3 an. div. 
yields 7.7%.) Since its peacetime 
high of 48 in 1937, stock has retained 
$18 earnings in excess of dividends, 
without considering various liberal 
reserves. Sales in 1943 reached $77 
million vs. $52.5 million in 1942 ($7.7 
million in the 1938 recession) and 
earnings rose to $9.49 from $4.12 per 
share notwithstanding that 44 cents 
net contract refund applicable to 1942 
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was charged against 1943. Reserve 
against renegotiation was lumped with 
taxes on income last year at $54.39 vs. 
$25.67 (taxes alone) in 1942. (Also 
FW, Nov. 17.) 


Eaton Manufacturing B 

One of the soundest of the auto 
equipments; retention warranted, at 
44. (Reg. $3 an. div. yields 6.8%.) 
Company did not report sales before 
1941, but from $54.2 million in that 
year, they climbed to $84 million 
(before renegotiation) in 1942 and 
crossed the $100 million mark (after 
estimated refund) in 1943. Reported 
net was $5.19 in 1943 vs. $4.95 in 
1942, after $1.06 vs. $3.35 contin- 
gencies. Moreover, last year’s results 
are after provision for renegotiation 
refund whereas subsequent adjust- 
ment of. 1942 contracts cut reported 
net to $4.30 besides using up the 
whole of that year’s contingencies. 
(Also FW, Apr. 28.) 


Fairchild Engine Cc 

Large share capitalization and 
speculative character are reflected in 
a price of around 2 (N. Y. Curb). 
(Ind. div. of 20 cents pd. Dec., ’43.) 
Army cancellation of training plane 
contracts may be offset by expansion 
in transport and cargo planes, 6- and 
12-cylinder in-line air-cooled engines, 
superchargers, metal and non-metal- 
lic airplane parts, government experi- 
mental and research work, etc. A 
subsidiary has developed the first 
successful process for joining pure 
aluminum and steel for sharply in- 
creased efficiency of air-cooled en- 
gines, with important automotive and 
other peacetime possibilities. Latest 
reported net was 1942’s 60 vs. 52 
cents in 1941. 


Goodrich B 


Price of 45 reasonably appraises 
war earnings and peace prospects. 
(Ind. $2 an. div. yields 4.4%.) Con- 
tinuing an impressive war perform- 
ance, net sales soared 56.8 per cent 


to $374.4 million in 1943 from the 
former record of $238.8 million in 
1942. Of an available $65.29 vs. 
$34.02 per common share, unsegrega- 
ted taxes and renegotiation reserve 
took no less than $50.99 vs. $23.22 
(taxes only), depreciation $3.92 vs, 
$3.54 and contingencies $3.07 vs. $1.53 
(subsequently charged with $1.25 
contract refund). Including credits 
of $1.46 vs. 27 cents for prior year 
adjustments, reported net rose to 
$7.31 from $5.73 per share. Com- 
pany this year commenced restricted 
distribution of its new polyvinyl 
resins. 
Kress (S. H.) B+ 
Stable record, unmarred by war 
handicaps, warrants purchase for in- 
come at 31. (Reg. $1.60 an. div. yields 
5.2%.) Continuing their uptrend 
from $68.5 million in predepression 
1929 to $117 million in 1942, net 
sales advanced to $124 million last 
year and common earnings increased 
slightly from $2.13 to $2.16 per share. 
Company’s 240-odd variety chain 
stores, mostly in the South, South- 
west and West, averaged about hali 
a million dollars of sales last year as 
against $479,000 in 1942 and $337, 
315 back in 1929. Year-end cash and 
U. S. Governments totalled $25.7 
million vs. $18.5 million liabilities: 
inventories were $20.3 million vs. 
$21.7 million. 


Lima Locomotive C+ 

Book value has gained $16.68 
(after all reserves) since stock sold 
at 8344 seven years ago; currently 
quoted at 42. (Ind. $2 an. div. yields 
4.8%.) Because a $1.32 net refund 
in settlement of 1942 contracts was 
charged against 1943 earnings, net 
showed a slight decline to $7.43 from 
$7.79 per share in the face of $90.7 
million vs. $63.7 million sales. Charg- 
ing the applicable year would have 
produced $8.75 vs. $6.47 (adjusted). 
As reported, results were after 
huge $62.31 per share unsegregated 
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taxes and renegotiation reserve 
against $30.94 taxes alone in 1942, 
and $3.27 vs. $4.74 inventory and 
contingency reserves. Of $68.27 book 
value per share reported as of De- 
cember 31 last, more than $37 was 
represented by net quick assets alone. 
(Also FW, Sept. 22.) 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex., pfd. D+ 

Continues highly speculative at 11, 
but war earnings carry lasting bene- 
fits. (Arrears $87.50 as of Mar. 31.) 
Since debt retirement program was 
started in 1942, fixed interest obliga- 
tions have been reduced 28.8 per 
cent, cutting fixed charges about $114 
million (30.4 per cent). On $13.6 
million income 5s, interest has ac- 
cued to $5.8 million. Last year’s 
revenues climbed one-third, but dis- 
proportionately increased mainten- 
ance and $7.43 vs. 63 cents per share 
income taxes reduced reported net to 
$7.67 from $8.82 per share. January- 
February carloadings receded 14% 
per cent from year before, with end 
of war building in South, but this de- 
cline in traffic volume was largely off- 
set by 8% per cent higher earnings 
per car of freight. 


National Distillers B 

At 32, semi-investment holdings 
may be maintained. (Reg. $2 an. div. 
yields 6.3%.) Subject to renegotia- 
tion, 1943 sales were $35.4 million 
(about one-fourth) greater than 
1942’s, but reduced profit margins, 
especially on government business, 
and a 144 per cent jump in income 
taxes and EPT to $6.71 from $2.75 
per share, held net at $4.14 vs. $3.37 
per share. The most significant cur- 
rent change was a $9.7 million (one- 
fifth) gain in inventories to $56.9 
million. Company recently acquired 
the important Century Distilling from 
Allied Mills. 


Phoenix Securities 
_ Essentially an indirect speculation 
m Pepsi-Cola; quoted on the N. Y. 


Curb around 27. Company aims not - 


at usual investment trust diversifica- 
tion in dividend payers, but at concen- 
tration in “special situations.” Prin- 
cipal holding is 22.4 per cent of Pepsi- 


"Investment trusts not rated, 
MARCH 15, 1944 


A New Look 
at the 
Cities Service Picture 


What Investors Should Know 
About Oil Royalties 


Cola (half a share for each of its 
own), having a market value cover- 
ing liabilities with about $25 per 
share remaining for Phoenix share- 
holders. Other interests in United 
Cigar, South Shore Oil, miscellaneous 
items and cash are worth another $5 
per share or so. Net investment in- 
come was 88 cents per share in the 
August, 1943, year, $1.02 in 1941-2. 
Opposing interests have agreed upon 
a slate of directors and a plan of dis- 
solution which will be submitted for 
stockholder action April 19. 


Reliable Stores C+ 

Sustained wartime earnings war- 
rant speculative retention at 14. (Reg. 
50 cents an. div. plus like Oct. extra 
yields 7.1%.) Company operates two 
distinct chains, one of 18 low- to 
medium-priced furniture stores (4 
also sell clothing) and one of 8 jewel- 
ry stores. Locations are in the South, 
Southwest and Northeast. Restric- 
tions and scarcities were serious 
furniture handicaps last year, but 
apparently the jewelry and clothing 
businesses thrived, for dollar sales 
were within $488,786 (3.6 per cent) 
of 1942’s and earnings jumped to 
$2.47 from $1.61 per common share. 
The latter was before 69 cents con- 
tingences but after $1.32 excessive 
tax reserves, since added to contin- 
gencies, 


Safeway Stores 

Priced at 46, stock is attractive for 
income. (Reg. $3 an. div. yields 
6.5%.) Having closed another 59 of 


its less desirable stores during 1943, 
company showed a slight decline in 
dollar sales (at $588.9 million) but 
reported earnings at $4.68 vs. $4.06 
per equity share and entered the new 
year still third largest, with 2,478 
units. Safeway also has some 19 
bakeries, 7 creameries, 7 coffee roast- 
ing plants, 42 “principal warehouses” 
and last year acquired established 
meat packers in Omaha and Sacra- 
mento. It was off to a good 1944 
start with January and February 
sales up about 7 per cent over year- 
before volume. 


United Carbon B 

Industry status, operating -record, 
war earnings and peace prospects 
justify retention at 63. (Reg. $3 an. 
div. yields 4.8%.) With carbon black 
volume up 54 per cent to 147.6 mil- 
lion pounds and accounting for 46.3. 
vs. 33.8 per cent of dollar sales, last 
year’s operations signified the in- 
creased proportions required in syn- 
thetic as compared with natural rub- 
ber tires. Natural gas, crude oil, 
gasoline and salt are other products. 
President Nelson reports sales have 
exceeded production several months 
and requirements this year “call for 
the maximum output of both channel 
and furnace black”. Working capital 
gained nearly $1 million in 1943, to 
$3.4 million, and cash position is 
excellent. 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals C+ 

At 37, stock is fairly priced on 
earnings and prospects. (Reg. and 
extra qu. divs. of 25 cents each, total- 
ling $2 per an., yields 5.4%.) In the 
nine months through December 
(March year), company increased 
sales $6.6 million (28.8 per cent) and 
netted $4.13 vs. $2.30 per share. 
There was no contingency reserve, 
whereas about $2 per share had been 
so set aside a year before, so the gain 
in volume appears to have been swal- 
lowed up in reduced war profit mar- 
gins. Molasses insufficiency necessi- 
tated much conversion to grain for 
alcohol production, but better results 
are now indicated. Expansion in 
chemicals should prove constructive 
in the postwar future. (Also FW, 
July 14.) 
11 
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WHAT A Henry Wallace, our 
STREET turbulent agitator, in 
IT IS one of his speeches set- 


ting the pattern of the 
forthcoming campaign if his group 
gains control of its management, has 
singled out Wall Street as one of his 
principal targets. He has done this, 
no doubt, thinking that our financial 
center in the past has been a useful 
whipping boy and can again be cast in 
this role. 

For a small street, which runs from 
a graveyard to a river, it should feel 
proud over the eminence it has as- 
sumed in the thoughts of the leading 
New Deal element. But it so happens 
that this short and meandering thor- 
oughfare has become a symbol to the 
nation because it happens that much 
of the country’s financial business is 
conducted within its neighborhood. It 
is in this district that Henry asserts 
plans are shaping so that again “The 
Street” can sit on ‘top of the world 
once the war comes to an end. 

This is just a political lie. There is 
no spot in this country where the 
patriotic impulse for the good of the 
country runs at any higher pitch than 
it does within the Wall Street area. 
As in our past wars and crises, the 
financial center has spontaneously 
come to the aid of the nation with its 
wealth and its brains. Henry cannot 
deny this. In this war it has given 
Bernard Baruch, John Hancock and 
Edward R. Stettinius to the Govern- 
ment and their worth has been gen- 
erously acknowledged by the Presi- 
dent himself. Lack of space will not 
permit extending this honor roll of 
men who have sacrificed so much to 
serve the people for so little. Such a 
roll would include hundreds of men 
in key situations and the many thou- 
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sands serving on the grueling battle- 
fields. 

Wall Street does not ask or want 
praise bestowed upon it for what it 
considers the duty of every citizen, 
but what it should be granted is the 
respect that is its due and freedom 
from vicious and unwarranted slan- 
der. It is not a place where honest 
men cannot afford to seek an honest 
living, but a community out of which 
developed many men in whose careers 
the people could well take great pride. 

Probably Henry fails to recall that 
even the President when he was out 
of politics dabbled as a lawyer in en- 
terprises connected or associated with 
Wall Street, and yet the people did 
not hold that against iim for they 
thrice returned him to the Presidency. 

Henry won't get far by throwing 
stones at Wall Street. On the other 
hand, he will be doing a disservice to 
his party by engaging in his violent 
diatribes. 


MUST The closer we approach 
ACQUIRE the momentous hour 
RESERVES when swords will again 


be beaten into plough- 
shares the more conscious the nation 
becomes of the vital necessity to build 
up the reserves of industry. If we 
fail to fill this capital reservoir we 
will find ourselves sorely handicapped 
in any attempt to cushion the impact 
of postwar developments. 

We shall need to find employment 
for our soldiers when they return to 
take up their peaceful pursuits and 
they will constitute a huge army of 
men. We shall fail them if they have 
to wait until jobs can be created for 
them. In addition, millions now em- 
ployed in war work will find them- 
selves in a similar situation. Many 


industries whose assets are tied up 
in war plants and inventories of war 
goods are in no position to help out, 
while others will find their funds 
have been drained off through high 
taxes at a time when free capital will 
be most needed. 

We are doing a great deal of talk- 
ing about what should be done and 
on the subject some of the best minds 
have been employed, but little prog- 
ress has been made outside of the 
practical plan evolved by Baruch and 
Hancock. Nor can there be much 
progress unless and until the Goy- 
ernment itself takes a prominent part 
in working out the solution. 

Time is the essence of the problem. 


BY-PASSING An unusually in- 
THE teresting state- 
SHAREHOLDERS ment was made 


recently by Wil- 
liam M. Hickey, President of United 
Corporation, at the heated meeting of 
the company’s stockholders. Discuss- 
ing the attitude of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission in relation to 
a plan of recapitalization of the cor- 
poration it had under consideration, 
he stated that upon the advice of this 
governmental bureau the manage- 
ment decided not to submit the plan 
to the stockholders prior to its ap- 
proval by the SEC. 

In explanation of this procedure 
he declared that the SEC felt if this 
were done it might imply to some 
that the Commission was subservient 
to stockholders instead of being an 
independent, administrative agency. 
All of which is the purest nonsense. 

Since it is the shareholders’ prop- 


_erty that is directly affected, who has 


a better right to decide whether the 
operation is one they favor? The 
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sEC may order things done in a high- 
handed way but as long as there re- 
mains a court to which they can re- 
grt to determine whether they are 
or not being divested of their prop- 
ety without due process of law, they 
should not be by-passed in this 
manner. 

The last chapter of this story has 
jot yet been written. The stockhold- 
ers still will have a share in its final 
wnclusion, and this is also true of 
other segregation plans the SEC has 
on its agenda. 


TEAM Were it not for the in- 
WORK vectives the President 
NEEDED so unfortunately in- 


jected into his message 
to Congress when he vetoed the tax 
bill there would not have broken out 
the rebellion that ensued nor would 
it have led to the desertion of even 
his stalwart supporters. Apparently 
the palace guard was largely respon- 
ible for what is now considered the 
President’s greatest error of judg- 
ment since he has been in office. 

What occurred in connection with 
his tax bill upon which Congress 
bored hard for many months, was 
a1 honest difference of opinion of 
what it details. Since it is the con- 
titutional function of that body to 
decide what the taxes should be, if 
the President did not like it he could 
lave exercised his veto power and 
left the decision to Congress. There 
was no Occasion to censure Congress 
or to intimate that the measure was 
lishonest, or favored any class, or 


provided him only with a crust of » 


bread, since none of these allegations 
las a leg to stand on. 

Yet what has been a difference of 
opinion between the two branches of 
government has been allowed to. de- 
send into a bitter controversy 
through the connivance of the palace 
guard, which is trying to create the 
impression that the nation is aroused 
over Congress’ questioning of the 
President’s leadership of the war. 
That is not true. The whole affair 
relates only to our home front— 
where Congress feels it has an equal 
(duty to see that domestic affairs are 
kept healthy. Those who try to 
sive the matter a different viewpoint 
are only doing the country a disser- 
vice. 

Here there is always a united front 


and real teamwork when it relates to 


ur war efforts. 
MARCH 15, 1944 


HOW 


INVEST $15,000 


Well-spread risk, good income, profit 
prospects feature first of new series 
that also will cover $20,000 and $25,000 


he principal difference between 

the present portfolio and the 
smaller ones recently presented (FW, 
Feb. 9, 16 and 23) is in the broader 
scope permissible with a larger in- 
vestment. It is now possible to add 
two upper medium grade bonds and 
two preferred stocks and still include 
a diversified group of nine good com- 
mon stocks. 

The Cleveland Union Terminal 
first 5s of 1973 and Kansas City 
Southern refunding 5s of 1950 are 
reasonably priced discount issues and 
yield 5.6 and 6 per cent, respective- 
ly. The first issue ($20.3 million, 
ranking equally with $29.3 million of 
other series) represents a lien on the 
modern Cleveland Union Terminal. 
Recent earnings covered 90 to 96 
per cent of fixed charges, but the 
bonds are unconditionally guaran- 
teed by New York Central, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
and New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 
The second ($16.3 million outstand- 
ing, junior to $29.5 million first 
mortgage 3s) represents a recently 


which 


unified 1,800-mile system 
brought together the shortest rail 
route from Kansas City to the Gulf, 
an east-west line between Dallas and 
New Orleans and extensive truck 
and bus operations. Fixed charge 
coverage rose from 1.13 to 1.99 times 
between 1938 and 1943. 

The $5 preferred stocks, Gillette 
and Public Service of New Jersey, 
return 6.5 and 5.3 per cent, respec- 
tively. The former, world leader in 
safety razors and blades, now appears 


to have adjusted itself to expiration 


of basic patents some years ago. The 
latter controls electric, gas and bus 
subsidiaries serving 90 per cent of 
New Jersey’s 4 million population. 


COMMON STOCKS 


Among the common stocks (cur- 
rent yields shown in parenthesis) are 
(1) Consolidated Edison (7.3 per 
cent), serving New York City and 
adjacent Westchester County with 
electricity, gas and steam; (2) 
Standard Oil of Indiana, (4.6 per 
cent), one of the world’s leading 


A $15,000 INVESTMENT PROGRAM 
Par Amount 
or Number Recent Recent- 
of Shares Issue (Dividend) Price Value - Income 
$2,000 Cleveland Union Terminal 1st 
90 $1,800 $100 
2,000 Kansas City Southern Ry. ref. 
20shs. Gillette Safety Razor $5 pfd.... 77 1,540 100 
15shs. Public Service of N. J. $5 pfd... 95 1,425 75 
40shs. Allegheny-Ludlum Steel ($2).. 26% 1,060 80 
35 shs. Briggs Mfg. ($2).............. 9 1,015 70 
40 shs. Consolidated Cigar ($2)..... 960 80 
40 shs. Consolidated Edison ($1.60).... 22 880 64 
25shs. Firestone Tire & Rubber ($2).. 40 1,000 50 
40shs. General Railway Signal ($1.25) 22% 900 50 
50 shs. National Dairy Products ($1).. 20% 1,025 50 
30 shs. Standard Oil of Indiana ($1.50). 32% 975 45 
35 shs. Twen. Century-Fox Film ($2).. 22 770 70 
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petroleum refiners and the rapidly 
growing sixth largest domestic pro- 
ducer; and (3) National Dairy (4.9 
per cent), leader in its industry, also 
controlling many ice cream companies 
and Kraft-Phenix Cheese. 
Represented, too, are (4) Fire- 
stone (5 per cent), largest domestic 
manufacturer of tires and other rub- 
ber products, automobile accessories, 
etc., with plastics interests, a chain 
of 600 stores and Liberian planta- 
tions; (5) Briggs (6.9 per cent), 
largest independent auto body build- 
er and important factor in sheet metal 


stampings and enameled plumbing 
ware; and (6) Allegheny-Ludtum 
(7.5 per cent), a leader in develop- 


‘ment of high-grade alloy © steels, 


notably stainless, electric and tool. 


OTHER ISSUES 


Completing the list are (7) Twen- 
tieth Century (9.1 per cent) which, 
besides its own major motion pic- 
ture production, owns the 520-unit 
National Theatres chain and, jointly 
with Loew’s, Inc., indirect working 
control of Gaumont-British—English 
producer and operator of that coun- 


PROBLEM 


War’s end will bring large demand for light 
planes for private use. Conclusion of a two-part 
analysis of this lusty industry’s postwar prospects 


By Clement M. Keys 


oth the Army and the Navy have 
bought a large number of com- 
mercial transport airplanes for mili- 
tary use. Many of these might become 
available for air transport. The best 
known types that are used in this way 
are the Douglas C-54 and C-47 (the 
latter being the well known DC-3 in 
khaki), the Curtiss “Commando,” and 
Glenn Martin’s “Mars.” These ships 
are all well qualified for commercial 
use as distinguished from airplanes 
designed for military use whose main 
factors of safety lie in their ability to 
fly fast, climb high, carry much arma- 
ment and take care of themselves in 
a fight. 


POSTWAR USE 


It is not at all sure that any of 
these ships will be for sale. It might 
be that for some years they can all be 
profitably used inside of China, 
Burma, the Malay States, the Dutch 
East Indies and Japan under military 
control. If that should be the case 
there would be undoubtedly a good 
market in the United States for new 
ships of these types or of other simi- 
lar types, of which there are several 
that are promising. 

So far as motors and instruments 
are concerned, the commercial plane 
uses both motors and instruments that 
are also used in military planes, with 
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virtually no change. There will be in 
storage, in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, very large numbers of engines 
and instruments that have never been 
used and that probably never will be 
used in a military way. What will be 
done with them must remain a matter 
of conjecture, as it is a matter of 
public policy that has not yet been de- 
cided. Conjectures may range all the 
way from the dumping of these enor- 
mous supplies all over the world at 
salvage prices to the retention of the 
entire holdings as military and naval 
reserves. While they do not deterio- 
rate if carefully administered, they do 
tend to become obsolete rather rapid- 
ly. For instance, the holdings of 
Liberty motors by the Government 
after World War I were pretty com- 
pletely obsolete, for plane use, in three 
years, 

There will be a market for privately 


owned airplanes. How big it will be. 


is problematical. It depends upon 
economic questions. This part of com- 
mercial aviation was in large part a 
luxury business up to now, just as the 
automobile was in its early stages. 
During the excitement of 1919 quite 
a lot of people ventured into building 
airplanes for pleasure use, sold a few 
hundred, then blew up. 

The same thing on a larger scale 
happened between 1927 and 1930, 


try’s largest chain of 300 theatres: 
(8) General Railway Signal (5.6 per 
cent), sharing with a Westinghouse 
Air Brake subsidiary the domestic 
market in railroad signal and safety 
control devices; and (9) Consolida- § 
ted Cigar (8.3 per cent), producer | 
of Harvester and Henry George 
cigars at popular and El Producto 
and Dutch Masters at higher prices, 

Dividends shown are based upon 
1943 payments and the $934 income 
from the total investment of $15,010 
returns the above-average yield of 
6.2 per cent. 


CHILD 


with the same result. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that a good many 
thousands of light planes, helicopters 
and other vehicles designed for 
pleasure and utility flying will find a 
market in the United States and in 
Canada. 

Historically, however, this trade 
does not belong to the large compa- 
nies in the industry. Small private 
companies with light overhead costs, 
individual initiative, salesmanship and 
personal incentive have been much 
more successful in this field than the 
larger companies. It costs a lot more 
to develop a small airplane in a highly 
organized big company than it does 
in a small factory operated by its 
owners, I think it is fair to say, how- 
ever, that if the substantial companies 
attack this problem seriously and take 
their time about it there is a good 
chance that in the long run it will 
become one of the most important 
factors in their affairs. It has lots of 
dangers in it, most of which have been 
quite thoroughly explored and are 
fairly well charted. 


TRANSITION PERIOD 


Nearly all of the above refers only 
to the transition period of a few years 
through which this trade must neces- 
sarily go. It has little to do with the 
distant future. In the transition period 
after World War I an outstanding 
characteristic was the relative growth 
and progress made by individual er- 
terprises based on the genius or abil- 
ity of one man. 

- Vought, Loening, Martin, Lock- 
(Please turn to page 25) 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


New highs made by industrial share prices in face of 
general Wall Street bearishness. Fundamentals continue 


to favor longer term outlook also 


REVERSING THE roles played in recent months, 
the industrials at mid-week pushed into new high 
ground while rail shares turned irregular after ap- 
proaching their peak of several weeks ago. Penetrat- 
ing the 138-139 "resistance'’ level, the industrial 
price average stood at its highest point since last 
September and for technical market students the 
move constituted a signal that the longer term 
trend still is upward. Particula-ly satisfying was the 
volume of trading that accompanied the rise, the 
1.2 million and 1.6 million shares turned over on 
Tuesday and Wednesday being the largest so far 
this year. 


THIS ACTION is the more interesting, of course, 
because it came in the face of widespread bearish- 
ness in the financial district on the near term out- 
look. As noted here last week, ". . . the more near- 
ly unanimous opinion becomes concerning the next 
market swing, the less likelihood of its actually 
occurring.” In this particular case, the market 
diagnosticiahs had little else on which to base their 
pessimism than the failure of the industrial price 
average to "confirm" the succession of new highs 
being made by the rails. Thus it would appear that 
once more the fallacy of formulating investment 
policies on technical considerations alone has been 
proven. 


ANALYSIS OF other and more fundamental market 
factors affords adequate basis for the opinion that 
stock prices some time hence will probably be a 
great deal higher than the levels now prevailing. 
One of the influences working in that direction is 
the change in political philosophy which is occur- 
ring throughout the country, new evidence of which 
was provided during the week by the results of the 
Denver Congressional election, and a week ago by 
the election for Representative in New York City 
(in which a proclaimed supporter of the New Deal 
barely escaped defeat in a heavily Democratic 
district). 


SECURITY VALUES are determined, in the last 
analysis, by the amount,of income they will pro- 
duce. Even on the basis of their present dividend 
payments, a very large number of common stocks » 
appear cheap at their current prices. And there 
seem good grounds for expecting the trend of 
dividend payments this year to be upward. Several 
leading corporations already have increased their 
rates, of course, and others doubtless will follow. 
In numerous cases, higher dividends have been pre- 
vented by heavy charge-offs made to postwar con- 
tingency reserves. With such reserves built up to — 
adequate levels, the way will be further cleared 
for many corporations to make larger payments to 
shareholders. 


THE MATTER of reconversion problems not only 
has impelled corporate managements to create 
large contingency reserves to meet them, but it 
also has tended to keep some potential stock buyers 
out of the market, and has been a deterrent to 
better stock price action by a number of individual 
groups. The opinion is offered that another de- 
velopment of the current year will be dissipation of 
much of the worry now being indulged in by numer- 
ous quarters concerning transition to a peacetime 
economy. The effect on the general market of 
the removal or even substantial modification of in- 
vestor concern in this regard cannot help but be 
beneficial. 


IT HAS BEEN known for the market to reverse its 
movement immediately following such a "'signal’’ as 
that given this week, but such action has been in- 
frequent. Dyed-in-the-wool chartists will want to 
see the industrial average rise above last July's 
145.82 before proclaiming the continuation of the 
bull market. But the average investor seems on 
sound ground in assuming that the longer term trend 
is upward, and shaping his policies accordingly. 


Written March 9; Richard J. Anderson. 
(15) 
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JANUARY RAIL EARNINGS: Around 8!/, 
per cent more freight was carried by the railroads 
in January than in the same month last year and, 
in spite of the rate cuts instituted in the meantime, 
freight revenues rose slightly over 7 per cent. Pas- 
senger revenues were up 23 per cent, pulling total 
gross to a level 9!/> per cent higher than that for 
January of 1943. But, because of the sharply higher 
wage rates now prevailing, earnings were unable to 
keep pace and, in fact, significant declines from 
year-ago results were the rule in the January state- 
ments of the individual tompanies. 

No realist looks for total 1944 rail earnings to 
equal those of 1943, but indications nevertheless 
are that the comparative showings of later months 
will be much more satisfactory than those of the 
early part of the year. Few, if any, of the roads 
in January of 1943 were making accruals to take 
care of the wage increases that finally were ordered 
in December and made retroactive. But, as the 
year progressed, more and more roads began mak- 
ing provision for the impending raises. And, thus, 
results in later months this year will be stacked 
against a more nearly comparable base. 


RAIL EQUIPMENT ADDED: Despite the fact 
that the country's railroads last year were called 
upon to move a record-breaking volume of freight 
{and haul a record-breaking number of passengers), 
they were able to add only a comparatively small 
amount of new equipment to their existing rolling 
stock. The number of locomotives added made a 
fair showing, with 656, as against an average of 
560 for the preceding five years. But only 29,000 
freight cars were delivered to the roads, as against 
the 1938-42 average of 54,600 and comparing with 
63,000 to 93,000 each year from 1926 to 1930. No 
new passenger cars were added. 

Last year's traffic performance was possible only 
because of the greatly increased efficiency of rail- 
road operations. For instance, last year each train 
moved an average of 1,116 tons of freight, as 
against 619 tons ten years earlier. And in 1943 
each freight car travelled an average of 5! miles 
a day, vs. only 28 miles a day as recently as 1938. 

Materially larger amounts of new equipment are 
likely to be manufactured this year, but it is felt 
that several years of increased output will be neces- 
sary to compensate for the wear-and-tear of the 
past several years and to permit retirement of 
equipment that long ago became obsolete. 


CURRENT 
TRENDS 


NEW BANK REVENUES: One quirk in the 
recently passed revenue bill apparently was com- 
pletely overlooked by Congress—and instead of 
increased receipts, as intended, revenues from this 
source may well show an actual decline. In addition 
to the higher postage rates that go into effect 
March 26, the cost of post office money orders 
also is raised at that time. 


Banks have long sold money orders, but the bulk 
of their business was conducted in comparatively 
large amounts. For smaller amounts, the banks’ 
10-cent minimum fee compared with 6 cents by 
the post offices and, consequently, the latter 
obtained virtually all of this type of business. Late 
this month, however, the post office minimum also 
becomes !0 cents and, with the differential re- 
moved, it is expected that the banks will then go 
after this business more aggressively. The revenues 
thus diverted from the Government are likely to 
be substantial, although it is improbable that any 
one institution will be able to build up a sufficient 
money order volume to have any significant effect 
on its total earnings. 


LABOR’S SHARE OF GROSS: The consensus of 
informed observers is that the current assault on 
the Little Steel wage formula will later on bear fruit 
and that before the year is out we will witness 
another wave of general wage increases. The 
effect on individual industries will vary widely. In 
some cases, so little of their total operating costs 
is represented by wage payments as «to make the 
matter of small importance. In other cases, the 
effect will be substantial. 


On the basis of labor-cost per dollar of sales, 
the food industry is in one of the best positions, 
with labor costs absorbing from 3!/, cents (for 
cereal preparations) to 14 cents (for biscuits and 
crackers) per $1 of sales. Within those two figures 
are found dairy products, sugars, bread, confec- 
tionery, food specialties and other related lines. 
In cigarette and tobacco products, labor accounts 
for less than 3!/, cents per $1. From that figure, 
the labor cost ratio rises all the way to the 30-33 
cent level for rayon, machine tool accessories, steel 
castings, lumber products, hats and shipbuilding. 

In between those extremes are such important 
products as the following: Textiles (other than 
rayon), 2! to 29 cents; chemicals and radios, 17 
cents; copper, 19 cents; business machines, 22 cents; 
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automobiles, 18 cents; petroleum products, 8/2 
cents; glass and glassware, 21 cents. 


NEW YORK’S 5¢ FARE: For a considerable 
number of years revenues from real estate taxes 
heve had to go to make good the deficit resulting 
from operating New York City's subway system 
on a 5-cent fare. The present time is seeing an- 
other of the periodic agitations for an increase in 
the fare to an amount that would make the subways 
self-supporting, the plea being that this would pave 
the way toward reduced real estate taxes. Although 
the market for New York real estate bonds has been 
rising for some time, more recently gains have been 
somewhat more pronounced, doubtless helped along 
by hopes that the subway fare might soon be raised 
and real estate operating expenses thereby reduced. 
There seems only a little greater chance of 
abandonment of the 5-cent fare now than at any 
of the other times in the past. And, even if the 
subway deficit were eliminated, there is no as- 
surance that real estate taxes would be com- 
mensurately reduced. It seems more probable 
that first to be reduced or eliminated would be 
such imposts as the city's sales tax, its gross receipts 
tax on businesses, the cigarette tax and other 
"emergency" taxes that have been devised within 
the past ten years. As a matter of fact, however, 
placing the transit system on a self-supporting basis 
would probably mean that the funds so released 
would only be used for some ‘new purposes that 
the city government would label '‘essential’’. 


LAST YEAR’S EARNINGS: Estimates of the dif- 
ferent authorities vary, but there is agreement that 
aggregate corporate earnings last year exceeded 
the results for 1942. The National City Bank's com- 
pilation of the results of 730 manufacturing com- 
panies shows a 1.6 per cent earnings increase. 
Moody, in its survey of 448 industrial corporations, 
“places the increase at 2.7 per cent. A significant 
number of companies that have recently reported, 
and whose results presumably are reflected in the 
fcregoing figures, have yet to complete their re- 
negotiation proceedings with the Government. 


Thus, the indications are that, when all accounts 
are totted up, the actual earnings gain over 1942 
wili be somewhat smaller than these more or less 
preliminary figures would suggest. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page | 8): 
Adams-Millis reports 9.4 per cent gain in 1943 sales 
over 1942... . Chesapeake & Ohio places contract 
for 5,000 50-ton hopper cars. . 1943 bullion 
revenues of Homestake Mining were $3.6 million, 
compared with $17 million in 1942. . . . Climax- 
Molybdenum will pay 30-cent quarterly and 30-cent 
extra dividends March 31, same. as paid last year. 

. Bethlehem Steel's 1943 income and EPT charges 
were equal to $41 per share, compared with $45 
in 1942... . Cash and U.S. Government security 
holdings of Freeport Sulphur were equal to $11 per 
share at 1943 year-end. . . . McCrory's February 
sales were 5.2 per cent under same 1943 month. 

. Atchison's total tax payments for 1943 equalled 
$60 per share. . . . Of Fruehauf's $60.7 million sales 
in 1943, 68 per cent was to the Government. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: American To- 
bacco's 1943 sales of $529.4 million were the largest 
in the company's history. . . . Cash and marketable 
securities of American Bank Note at year-end were 
equal to $12.50 per share. . . . Pacific Tel. & Tel. 
will pay $1.50 dividend March 31, vs. $1.75 paid 
December 31. . . . 1943 sales of Southern Natural 
Gas were 5.5 per cent above 1942. . . . Burroughs 
Adding Machine's year-end unfilled orders for regu- 
lar products $5 million. . .. General Outdoor Adver- 
tising to pay a $3 dividend on class A, clearing up 
arrears. . . . Food Machinery arranges $25 million 
VT loan to replace $15 V credit. . . . Monsanto 
Chemical's 1943 sales gained per cent... . 
Pittsburgh Coal plans recapitalization. . . . Bridge- 
port Oil will retire its 7 per cent preferred stock. 
Hearings on United Corporation's capital simplifica- 
tion plan before SEC postponed to March 22.... 
American Car & Foundry obtains largest part of 
Chesapeake & Ohio's hopper-car order. . . . Uni- 
versal Pictures plans new $7.5 million debenture 
issue to retire 5s of 1950 and for working capital. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one’s holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from. the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. — not all are of “co highest rene: they are purposes for income. 
reasonably safe as to interest an rincipal. 
Recent Current Call Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 105 4.76 10 
FOR INCOME Price = Yield Price No. Amer. Co. (par $50) 6% cum. 53 5.65 55 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & Public Service N. J. $5 cum....... 96 5.20 Not 
pot, ys - 98 5.10% Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum........ 73 «4.79 100 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/os,'70.. 100 4.50 102/ Reading R.R. 4% (par $50) non- ' 
Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist 5'/2s, 1950. 97 5.67 107//, 36 5.56 50 
Western Maryland Ist '77... 103 5.34 105 Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 89 «618 107, 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 96 4.17 Not 
FOR PROFIT 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4/25, '64. 81 5.56 Not are combined in these issues. 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4/25, '77.. 86 5.32 105 Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 89 5.62 Not 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4Ys,'78 91 4.95 102 Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 94 6.38 110 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 91 6.59 110 Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum. conv. 78 6.41 105 
Southern Pacific 76 5.92 100 Republic Steel 6% pr. CBM....... 96 6.25 110 


| COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 
While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


Adams-Millis........... 29 «$1.75 $1.75 $2.02 b$2.01 MacAndrews & Forbes.. 27 $1.80 $1.65 $1.92 c$1.13 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 14 0.80 0.80 1.14 60.60 Macy (R.H.) ......... 32 1.67 2.00 f1.84 £2.14 
Amer. News ........... 33 1.80 1.80 3.62 5.14 May Department Stores. 55 3.00 3.00 h3.76 bl.68 
Borden Company ...... 30 1.40 1.50 1.91 60.87 Melville Shoe ......... 34 «2.00 2.00 2.29 bi.08 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 102 pew Philip Morris .......... 83 5.00 4.50 62.90 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 47 3.50 3.00 425 4.04 Standard Oil of Calif... 37 1.50 2.00 2.35 2.00 
Consolidated Edison ... 22 1.60 1.60 1.79 1.09 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 54 2.50 2.50 3.04 3.38 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 43 2.00 2.00 2.20 bi.il Union Pacific R.R....... 103 §=6.00 6.00 26.14 14.09 
First Nat'l Stores....... 39 2.50 2.50 3.01 b1.34 United Biscuit ......... 22 1.00 1.00 2.61 1.73 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 46 2.00 2.25 3.27 ¢2.95 U. S. Tebacco.......... 24 1.32 1.30 
31 1.60 1.60 2.13 2.16 27 1.60 1.60 


{—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 
Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. h—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1943. 


k—Fiscal year ended September 30. 
BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe ... 42 $1.70 $1.80 $3.22 $3.38 Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 30 $2.00 $2.00 $11.63 $7.84 

naconda Copper ..... J 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 64 6.00 6.00 27.79 21.11 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 60 6.00 6.00 6.32 8.58 Louisville & Nash R R. y 

a ille ash. R.R... 81 7.00 7.00 1659 18.13 
Briggs Mihe. ........... 30 2.00 2.00 2.15 1.92 M 

" cCrory Stores ....... 17 1.00 1.00 1.90 2.01 
Climax Molybdenum ... 37 3.20 3.20 5.31 Mi 
id-Continent Pet. .... 26 1.40 1.40 3.29 2.59 

rcial Solvents ... 16 0.60 0.60 1.27 1.10 “ 

Crown Cork & Seal. ... 29 0.50 0.75 1.84 1.50 New York Air Brake. .... 38 2.00 2.00 4.02 3.83 
Firestone Tire .......... 41 1.50 2.00 k6.40 Pennsylvania Railroad .. 29 2.50 250 7.71 6.49 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 33. 2.00 2.00 3.05 3.10 Thompson Products .... 37 1.50 1.50 6.49 6.43 
Fruehauf Trailer ...... 34 1.40 1.65 3.72 5.39 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 14 0.70 0.85 1.32 ¢1.13 
General Electric ....... 36 1.40 1.40 156 61.56 Timken Roller Bearing... 48 2.00 2.00 2.68 2.03 
Glidden Company ..... 20 0:30 0.90 kil.70 ki.88 53 400 4.00 5.29 4.42 


t—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—9% months. k—Fiscal year ended October 31, 1942 and 1943. 
(18) 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


Folger diagnosis. FDR-Congress rapprochement? 
Bowle’s example. Few and short postwar controls! 


VENTURE CAPITAL, according 
to clear-thinking President Folger 
of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, needs among other 
things “a good dose of confidence in 
the future of the country” and 
eventually lower taxes than “money 
which plays safe under the bed.” 
Working against its ready flow, he 
says, are competitive bidding—a 
“noble experiment” which has re- 
duced the selling group commission 
of country dealers to a quarter of 
one per cent, hurting country-wide 
distribution and merchandising meth- 
ods; and private placement—‘“an ac- 
cident which has become a vested in- 
terest.” Both, he adds, “are opening 
the channels of distribution only to 
‘the large and sophisticated buyer, and 
tend to deprive the rank and file of 
the best investment opportunities.” 


Mr. Folger makes the novel sug- 
gestion that a directory of borrowers 
from the Government, classified by 
industry, location, size, etc., be com- 
piled to show “who needs what’ and 
aid industry's postwar conversion 
jrom government to private financ- 


ing. 


DOMESTIC ARMISTICE? The 
Commander-in-Chief may have 
adopted the attitude of the not quite 
model parent, “Do as I say, not as 
I do!”, in directing his military chil- 
dren on foreign fronts to live and 
operate in complete harmony with 
their Allied cousins. Back home, it is 
not yet clear whether the Roosevelt- 
Barkley blow-off is to produce more 
or less harmony than before, between 
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the administrative and legislative 
branches of the Government. The 
White House is said to be seeking 
accord between key men of both 
parties on wages and price control 
policies, to forestall any prolonged 
fight in Congress, and that most cer- 
tainly would promote harmony. 


On the other hand, veto of the 
compromise soldier-vote bill, poor as 
it may be, would not be in the di- 
rection of harmony, especially if 
couched in such acid phraseology as 
“a fraud upon the people.” 


TAX SIMPLIFICATION pro- 
posals are running into difficulties, 
although the freeing of some 30 mil- 
lion taxpayers with incomes up to 
$5,000 from the necessity of making 
any report, by rearrangement of with- 
holding levies against wages and 
salaries, seems to be winning friends. 
We are inclined to nominate OPA’s 
Chester Bowles as a successful sim- 
plifier who might be able to straighten 
out the tax mess, although it is not 
the tax form but the tax structure 
that is needlessly complicated. Mr. 
Bowles is credited with having en- 
tirely eliminated 171 reports and 32 
forms once required under price 
regulations and 70 reports and 23 
forms once demanded under ration 
rules, and to have greatly simplified 
others. For example, Form A (cor- 
porate annual reports) dropped from 
20 to 4 pages and accompanying in- 


_ structions from 16 to 1 page. 


FHA’s assistant chief E. P. Jones, 
Jr., predicts $3 billion home repair 
work for the first postwar year and 
announces plans to finance “winter 
conditioning’ of homes in prepara- 
tion for fuel shortages next year. 


POSTWAR CONTROLS would 
be continued “during the reconver- 
sion period” by WPB Chief Nelson. 
Meanwhile, OPA plans to start 
modifying rationing and price con- 
trol “as soon as Germany is knocked 
out of the war,” and a postwar com- 
mittee soon will be named to assist 


Chief Bowles in this direction. That 
some controls must be continued for 
a time in the postwar era is readily 
conceded by everyone—points of 
difference are as to which will still 
be necessary and for how long a time 
they must be continued. On these 
points, many battle lines already are 
taking shape, but political develop- 
ments suggest proponents of the few 
and the short should win. 


The Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, now headed by M. Lee Mar- 
shall, has charged a Continental Bak- 
ing unit with violation of an FDA 
order. Until January, the same M. 
Lee Marshall was Continental Bak- 
ing’s chairman of the board. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: At least three Supreme 
Court justices are reported to have 
sought IRB help on personal income 
taxes. .. . Too much should not be 
expected of postwar foreign markets 
where hard money must be paid for 
U. S. exports... . The Arabian pipe 
line is opposed as a peacetime proj- 
ect of Government-in-business. . . . 
New SPAdministrator Clayton would 
push sales of surplus materials but 
avoid “dumping.” 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


A “pattern for postwar” is one de- 
scription for last week’s announce- 
ments by two leading companies of 
incorporating separate subsidiaries to 
operate their growing specialty divi- 
sions—American Home Products or- 
ganized American Home Foods, Inc., 
and Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica formed Celanese Chemical Corpo- 
ration. . Anticipating increased 
competition from television and home 
talkies after the war, Decca Records 
will be prepared with some unique 
ideas to maintain the demand for 
phonograph discs—one plan is said 
to involve recordings of featured 
comedy interludes and love scenes 
from Broadway hits sold on a “sub- 


By Weston Smith 


scription” basis. . . . The return of 
peace will bring some unique changes 
in household electrical equipment 
manufacture: (1) General Mills will 
manufacture its own version of an 
electric toaster to be utilized in part 
as a premium to spur the sale of 
bread, and (2) McGraw Electric, 
best known for its “Toastmaster” au- 
tomatic toaster, will add a line of 
streamlined electric ranges equipped 
with many improvements. .*. . Among 
the fifty companies identified with the 
development of the helicopter, that 
are listed in the new book “The Heli- 
copters Are Coming,” are the follow- 
ing surprises: Borg-Warner, Fire- 
stone Tire, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
Reynolds Metals and Twin Coach 
Company. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
FIGHTS INFLATION 


Policyholders’ savings important contribution 
to War Effort and Post-War Reconstruction 


One of the many distinctive services 
performed by Life Assurance in these 
urgent times is the mobilization of the 
people’s savings against the insidious 
but none the less devastating enemmy— in- 
flation. Thus millions of men and 
women, advised by a worthy and highly- 
trained group of their fellow-countrymen 
who “sell” Life Assurance, withhold 
their savings from the luxury market 
and set them aside to secure protection 
and well-being for themselves and their 
loved ones in the unknown days to come. 


In the past year alone, the million 
policyholders of the Sun Life of Canada 
have set aside $112 millions of their 
savings in the form of Life Assurance 
premiums. 


FROM THE 
1943 ANNUAL 
REPORT 

New 

Assurances.....$ 214,292,080 
Assurances 

in force........... 3,173,417,467 
Benefits 

Paid 1943........ 74,057,495 
Benefits 

Paid since 

Organization 1,629,863,441 


SUN LIFE of CANADA 


Vehicular Variety 


Willys-Overland Motors will ex- 
pand South of the Rio Grande after 
the war to promote the “jeep” as an 
agricultural vehicle in Mexico—plans 
call for the establishment of an assem- 
bly plant, probably in Mexico City. 
. . . One of the most complete proy- 
ing grounds for automobiles is being 
prepared by Nash-Kelvinator on a 
large tract of land near its Kenosha, 
Wisc., plant—every conceivable driv- 
ing condition will be provided, from 
rutted mud and loose sand to cordu- 
roy gravel and Belgian blocks. . . . 


An innovation in convertible trucks — 


is indicated in the patent assigned to 
Linn Manufacturing Corporation— 
this is a combination four-wheel and 
half-track vehicle which can be quick- 
ly converted from one to the other 
by raising or lowering the rear wheels. 
. . « Most amusing yet in burlesque 
of postwar dream plans is the design 
offered by J. M. Reibel, public rela- 
tions director of American Car & 
Foundry—the blueprint of a gigantic 
“600-Passenger Bus of Tomorrow,” 
now being distributed, shows an ocean 
liner on wheels, equipped with every- 
thing from a swimming pool and thea- 
tre to a pent-house ballroom and heli- 
copter landing field. 


Radiovisionals 

Zenith Radio plans the introduc- 
tion of a host of radionic devices for 
the home, industry and transportation 
after the war, but will not invade the 
household appliance field—the recent- 
ly introduced “‘Radionic Hearing 
Aid” is but the first of a series of 
popular-priced improvements _ that 
will contribute to better living in the 


postwar world. .. . The “Radio Hall 


of Fame” of Philco Corporation will 
provide the theme for a new port- 
folio of songs prepared by Paul 
Whiteman—Robbins Music will pub- 
lish the song book, which will later 
be turned into a record album by 
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Columbia Phonograph. . . . Horses’ 
noses Will be charted by means of a 
photo-electric cell device as a test at 
the race tracks of the New York 
Racing Associations during the com- 
ing season, beginning April 9—if 
successful, the new “electric-eye 
chart” will replace the present photo- 
{nish camera for close races. . . . The 
popularity of telecasts of boxing and 
hockey matches at the U. S. Veterans’ 
Hospitals in the New York area has 
led the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to consider an expansion of this 
ype of entertainment—under consid- 
eration for spring is the televising of 
professional baseball and tennis 
matches. 


Illuminations 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing will start on May first to man- 
yiacture a new instant-starting 40- 
watt lamp, which is said to have the 
same rated life as the standard type 
of fluorescent light using conventional 
ballasts and starters—the improve- 
ment will eliminate the need for 
starters, and will operate on a special 
type of instant-starting ballast... . 
The end of wartime blackouts has not 
diminated the luminous paint busi- 
ness by any means—a number of 
paint companies anticipate that phos- 
phorescent coatings will be in demand 
ior painting doorknobs, light switch- 
és, sills and other parts of rooms 
which have to be darkened for tele- 
vision, . . . The waterproof matches 
that were designed by Ohio Match to 
serve the armed forces at sea and in 
the tropics will be offered as a sports- 
man’s necessity after the war—it is 
believed that both hunters and fisher- 
iien will appreciate a match that will 
light immediately, even though it has 
been immersed in water or exposed 
to dampness. 


Office Offerings 


Newest in “advertising diseases” 
has heen created by Globe-Wernicke 
to describe the embarrassment: of file 
clerks when they cannot find things 
—the malady is called “Find-I-Tis,” 
and can be cured by an efficient filing 
system. . . . A “welcome departure 
irom the conventional” is the descrip- 
ion for the new line of executives’ 
streamlined desks introduced by The 
Leopold Company—“functional sim- 
plicity” is the keynote for the mod- 
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ernized style of desk, that is not only 
more attractive to look at, but also 
contributes to increased efficiency and 
comfort. . . . War bonds are provid- 
ing a new source of business to office 
stationers: (1) Wilson-Jones Com- 
pany has introduced a “War Bond 
Wallet,” each unit being capable of 
expanding to hold fifty bonds, and 
(2) Northern States Envelope Com- 
pany has brought out a line of “War 
Bond Jackets” that can be imprinted 
with the name of any company dis- 
tributing bonds to employees. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company is 
preparing a portfolio of the pencil 
sketches of Samuel Chamberlain, one 
of the topflight artists in the field— 
the selection is called ‘I Shall Arise,” 
the reason being that the drawings 
are of buildings of historical impor- 
tance that were bombed and laid to 
waste by the Nazis in the early days 
of the war. . . . Coming is the “air- 
conditioned desk,’’ an innovation of 
Victor Electric Products, Inc.—this 
is simply a conventional office desk 
equipped with an electric fan which 
circulates fresh air around the “knee- 
hole.” 


Christenings 


The newest variety in “rubber ce- 
ments,” which contain no rubber or 
other critical materials, has been 
christened ‘‘Kemprene” by a new 
company of the same name—this ad- 
hesive is said to have all the properties 
of rubber cement, is waterproof, 
stainless, non-inflammable, and can 
be rubbed away easily with the fin- 
gers. ... The new device of Braben- 
der Corporation for measuring the 
consistency of plastics has been 
dubbed the “Plastograph”—the same 
equipment may be used with equal 
facility for other plastic compounds, 
such as greases, clays, dyestuffs and 
foods. .. . An improvement in silver 
coatings for brass and copper has 
been developed by P. R. Mallory & 
Company and will be featured as 
**Mal-O-Sil”—it is a non-porous fin- 
ish that will protect non-ferrous met- 
als from the weather. . . . The Air- 
craft Division of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber has introduced a new machine 
for forming sheet metal without costly 
handwork—called the “Roto-Stretch- 
er,” this device will turn metal sheets 
into complicated shapes without 
wrinkles, or other defects common to 
handwork, 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
icans. This is number twenty-four of a series. 


SCHENLEY DisTILLers Corp., N. Y. 


Judge and Jury 


The verdict on the quality of a whiskey 
is always in the hands of the consumer; 
he is both judge and jury. He judges 
whiskey by its taste and odor. He likes 
the taste; the aroma is pleasant; and he 
likes the whiskey. His “verdict’—favor- 
able. 

Three fundamental production opera- 
tions are responsible for the quality of 
whiskey: fermentation, distillation, mat- 
uration (aging). And, in addition to these 
fundamentals, there are the quality of 
the grain, the water, the yeast, and the 
barrels. If any one of these latter is 
not of the highest quality, the most 
precise controls of the processes of fer- 
mentation, distillation and maturation 
are futile. In combination they make a 
fine whiskey. 

We don’t think that you are interested 
in the- nuts and bolts, and the plumbing 
of our industry, but we think you are 
interested in the easily understandable 
highlights of modern whiskey produc- 
tion. And we are quite safe in saying 
that in the years which have elapsed 
since Repeal, more scientific knowledge 
has been applied to the making of whis- 
key than in the entire period preceding. 
The Distilling Industry has kept pace 
with other industries. 

Whiskey, today, is “package goods.” 
In the old days, most of it was sold in 
bulk—in barrels. The dispenser did most 
of the blending himself, in his own way, 
which wasn’t always exactly the right 
way. Today we recognize the fact that 
the blending of whiskey is a fine art, 
and skillful blenders are as rare as fine 
painters and fine musical arrangers. We 
searched the world over for blending 
genius and didn’t count the cost... just 
to please the sophisticated taste-buds of 
the American consumer. 

And, today, the maker’s label—his 
name—is on the bottle, whether you find 
it in the package store or on the back 
bar in the tavern. There are some great 
names in whiskey. The owners are proud 
of those names, and they hope you are 
good at remembering. 


MARK MERIT 

of SCHENLEY DisTILLers Corp. 

FREE—A booklet containing reprints of 

earlier articles in this series will be sent you 

on request. Send a post-card to me care of 

Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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he shift in attention to industrial 

securities last week resulted in 
a decline in volume of trading in rail 
bonds, and some shading of prices, 
although there were .a few strong 
spots among reorganization liens. 
Commercial Mackay 4s advanced 
sharply. High grade investment ob- 
ligations were strong and public 
utility company debentures were gen- 
erally well supported. 


N. Y., N. H. & H. 


Another spurt in the market for 
bonds in the New Haven Railroad 
group followed last week’s announce- 
ment that the Federal District Court 
had approved the amended plan of 
reorganization for the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. Despite ob- 
jections by certain groups of security 
holders, the ICC recently amended its 
plan to conform with suggestions 
made by the Federal Court last 
December. The plan in its present 
form provides for issuance of an ad- 
ditional $1.6 million in first and re- 
funding bonds and $1.4 million in 
income bonds for the Old Colony 
property. 

The next step in the reorganization 
procedure is to submit the plan to a 
vote of creditors. Ordinarily, when- 
issued dealings in the new securities 
begin at this stage, but it is doubtful 
that any large amount of such trading 
will develop in the near future. Fi- 
nancial circles expect that some of 
those who registered objections in the 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BOND BROKERAGE 
SERVICE 


Specializing in 
Railroad Securities 


ONE WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype NY 1-1310 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
95 
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District Court will enter an appeal. 
Although the appellate courts have 
usually upheld the plans approved by 
the ICC and the District Courts, the 
New Haven situation differs in some 
details from other railroad reorgani- 
zation cases, and it is possible that 
an appeal might result in further 
changes in terms 


GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS 6s 


A reorganization plan, which has 
been declared effective as of February 
29, 1944, calls for issuance of $100 
new first mortgage 6s, due 1953, and 
one share of capital stock for each 
$100 of the collateral lien 6s, 1945. 
The time limit for deposit under the 
plan has been extended to March 31, 
1944. Unexchanged bonds will be 
redeemed on June 1 at par and ac- 
crued interest. 


THIRD AVE. RAILWAY 5s 


Because of the substantial improve- 
ment in earnings, which continued 
in 1943, and the progress in retiring 
underlying obligations, an increase 
in the rate of disbursements on the 
adjustment incomes has been re- 
garded as probable for a year or 
more. However, the directors of the 
company (now known as Third 
Avenue Transit Corporation) re- 
cently declared 114 per cent interest 
payable April 1. 

For the six months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, net income (allowing 
for full 5 per cent interest on the 
income bonds) amounted to $391,412, 
against $151,406 in the correspond- 


ing 1942 period. During the last 
half of 1943, the company acquired 
$801,000 principal amount of the first 
refunding 4s in the open market, as 
well as smaller amounts of Southern 
Boulevard R.R. 5s of 1945 and Yon- 
kers R.R. 6s of 1946. Although the 
early maturities have been reduced 
to amounts which can be handled 
without difficulty, the management 
evidently intends to continue its debt 
reduction program for some time to 
come, and hopes of a higher rate of 
return on the income 5s may have 
to be deferred indefinitely. 


TREASURY REFUNDING 


The books were closed last week 
on the U. S. Treasury’s $4.7 billion 
refunding program covering several 
Treasury obligations and Federal 
agency bonds maturing or called for 
redemption March 15 to June 15. 
This refinancing calls attention to the 
rapid rate of disappearance of tax 
exempt investments. The fully tax 
exempt Treasury notes which ma- 
tured March 15, and the partially tax 
exempt Treasury 3%4s, 1944-46, Fed- 
eral Farm mortgage 3s, 1944-49, 
F.F.M. 3%s, 1944-64 and Home 
Owners Loan Corporation 3s, 1944- 
52, all of which have recently been 
called, amounted to about 25 per cent 
of all State and municipal bonds out- 
standing in the hands of the public, 
according to an estimate by The 
Bond Buyer. 

More than 85 per cent of the out- 
standing Treasury notes are now 
fully taxable, and the Treasury bonds 
which carry limited tax exemption 
now amount to less than 40 per cent 
of the total. Demand for tax exempts 
is strong among wealthy individuals 
and exemption is also increasing in 
importance for financial institutions. 
Write-offs of loans and investments 
limited the tax burdens of financial 
institutions in the 1930s, but substan- 
tial recoveries have been made in 
recent years and operating earnings 
have been gaining. Further ex- 
changes, replacing tax exempt Fed- 
eral bonds with fully taxable issues 
as the obligations reach their first call 
dates will help to bolster the market 
for municipals, which are selling close 
to their all-time highs. Scarcity value 
will continue to be an important fac- 
tor in this section of the bond market 
until the end of the war permits re- 
sumption of municipal public works 
and improvements. 
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Continued from ents 6 


it is interesting to note that the bar- 
riers against resumption of civilian 
goods production are attributable in 
large part to industrial programs 
based upon the expectation of pro- 
longed hostilities in Japan’s “co-pros- 
perity sphere.” 
The automobile industry, which is 
normally the largest user of steel, 
taking about 20 per cent of total out- 
put, dropped to seventh place in 1942 
and 1943. Shipbuilding advanced to 
the first place among steel consumers, 
taking 19.1 per cent of total produc- 
tion in 1943. Mills which formerly 
produced sheet and strip for automo- 
biles are now turning out ship plates. 


WAR PRODUCTION 


General Motors in 1943 delivered 
to the U. S. Navy twice the horse- 
power in diesel engines that was built 
into G.M. diesel locomotives in the 
highest prewar production year. 
Westinghouse Electric recently re- 
ported that a single month’s ship- 
ments include 34 complete sets of ship 
propulsion turbines, 49 reduction gear 
drives, 104 ship’s blowers, as well as 
large quantities of motors, instru- 
ments, switches and other electrical 
equipment, much of which is used in 
ship installations. Two weeks ago, 
President Swope of General Electric 
expressed the opinion that, even after 
Germany is defeated, the company’s 
war work will continue in large vol- 
ume because its principal contracts 
are with the Navy and on aircraft 
components. 

If a situation should arise in which 
the naval and merchant marine ex- 
pansion programs could prudently be 
curtailed, the prospects for the re- 
sumption of manufacture of electric 
motors and other essential parts for 
civilian durable goods would be al- 
tered materially. However, the war 
against Japan must be based primari- 
ly upon naval operations, supported 
by immense fleets of auxiliary and 
supply vessels. The distances in the 
Pacific theater of operations are great. 
The main naval bases are far from 
the present battle areas. The need for 
huge “fleet trains” will increase as 
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adolf doesn’ 
any more” 


This photograph shows the entrance to Hitler's Berlin residence before 
he fled the city. Reports indicate the house was damaged by bombs.. 


Craseess bombing brings German 
collapse closer—hastens the day when 
American manufacturers can turn part 
of their production to consumer dura- 
ble goods. Nation-wide industrial 
planning is paving the way for quick 
conversion to peacetime manufacture 
of all kinds of products, many of which 
will be made of sheet steel. 


Sheet steel is not one but a large 
family of steels —each with distinct 
characteristics and advantages. For 
more than 40 years ARMCO has been 
developing special purpose metals. 
One example is Armco galvanized 
Painterip, the original Bonderized 
zinc-coated sheet that takes and pre- 
serves paint. One of its uses today is in 
templates that speed plane production. 


While all Armco metals are now 
serving in the war, ARMCO is co-operat- 
ing with manufacturers who are plan- 
ning future civilian 


to select the proper sheet steels to 
‘meet strength, appearance, durability 
and fabricating problems — studying 
post-war markets. Many design engi- 
neers and sales executives have found 
our experience very helpful to them 
and profitable to their companies. For 
information, write to The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 541 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 

HELP FINISH THE FIGCHT— 

WITH WAR BONDS 


SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 


the advance bases are pushed closer 
and closer to Tokyo. Expanding oper- 
ations of the Army’s ground and air 
forces will require more supply ships. 

The recent successes in the Pacific 
island areas have been made possible 
by the growth of the supply fleets and 
the allocation of more fighting equip- 
ment to the Pacific war zones. If, as 
many military experts predict, the war 
with Japan lasts until late 1946 or 
1947, these trends will continue for 
many months, But if the Nipponese 
Empire should collapse much sooner 


than expected, some of the most 
pressing demands upon American in- 
dustry would be removed. 

The pattern for reconversion would. 
obviously have to undergo drastic 
changes. If Japan and Germany 
should fall at approximately the same 
time, the possibilities of gradual de- 
mobilization of industry would be 
slim. The situation with respect to. 
war contract cancellations more likely 
would be similar to that at the end of 
World War. I. 

A fertile field for conjecture is 
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Focus 
YOUR 
MENTAL 


POWERS 


DO YOU THINK IN CIRCLES ? 


Do you ask yourself, “How shall I begin; 
what shall I do next?” Have you a con- 
fusion of ideas? Mastery in life, success 
in any enterprise, comes from the subtle 
ability to marshal your thoughts, to call to 
the fore, when an emergency arises, the 
proper mental powers. Mentally, you are 
an aggregate of forces. Why dissipate them 
because of lack of knowledge of how to 
properly use them? Learn to unite them, 
and you will have at your command, a 
tremendous power for accomplishment. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


The Rosicrucians have preserved for 
centuries knowledge of the secret method 
for the development of mind power and 
the direction of man’s unused inner facul- 
ties. This wisdom, not strange or mys- 
terious, has changed the course of life for 
many men and women throughout the 
world. Write for the free, sealed book 
which explains how you may obtain this 
helpful Scribe A.A.I. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
[AMORC} 
California 


(Not a religious organization) 


San Jose 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AGRICULTURAL COUNSEL. Protect your 
capital, fortify your judgments in contemplated 
purchases agricultural property. Counsel of 
graduate Agronomist, twelve years, United States 
Department of Agriculture available. Objective 
conservation, management plans. Scores of my 
outstanding practicable plans operating. 


CHARLES B. SULLIVAN 
ASSONET MASSACHUSETTS 


We specialize in obtaining cash at once to 
Heirs on their shares in Decedent’s Estates, also 
loans or buying outright full or part interest 
in Legacies, Trusts and Annuities. 
Prompt Confidential Attention—Quick Service 
ALLIED INVESTMENT COMPANY 
1524 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


WANTED: Old bonds—unsalable, defaulted se- 

curities of extinct railroads, states, cities, corpora- 

tions, etc. Send full description for price offered. 
H. T. WEBBER 

415-K WALNUT ST. DANVILLE, ILL. 


Sound Investment in New York City Property 
F SALE 


OR 
Manufacturing buildings—w ell located—excellently a 
All old tenants—no ‘‘War Babies.’’ Low operating cos' 
assure substantial return. Investments $10. 000-$100, 000 
over long-term mortgage. 


WM. TROW 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Phone: MU. 2-3155 
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found in the questions concerning the 
length of time which will be required 
to restore Far Eastern production of 
basic raw materials, notably rubber, 
after Japan's defeat. The time factor 
appears to be unpredictable. Never- 
theless, it is clear that the sooner 
Japan falls, the sooner we will have 
to determine policies with respect to 
our rapidly growing synthetic rubber 
industry, as well as other new sources 
of tropical] raw materials or their syn- 
thetic counterparts. 

Since not even the most optimistic 
would venture to predict victory over 
Japan in the near future, there still 
may be ample time in which to settle 
these problems. But it is not too early 
to give some thought to the reper- 
cussions upon business, and the se- 
curity markets, if unexpected events 
should necessitate radical changes in 
the “timetable.” 


CEMENT INDUSTRY 


Concluded from page 8 


to date. Recent payments: 1942 and 
1943, $1.50 per share; 1944 to date, 


$0.371%. Price range 1943: 29 high, 
20 low; recent price 23. 


Lone Star Cement Corporation 
(no funded debt; 948,597 shares of 
common): Operates 10 plants, lo- 
cated near industrial centers in east- 
ern, southern and middle western 
states, serving territory east of the 
Rockies. Also operates plants in 
Argentine, Brazil, Uruguay and 
Cuba. Annual capacity of domestic 
plants, 17 million barrels; foreign, 
eight million barrels. Net sales, 1943, 
$29.7 million, vs. $34.9 million in 
1942. Net income, 1943, $2.7 mil- 
lion, vs. $3.4 million in 1942, Earned 
per share, 1943, $2.83, vs. $3.63 in 
1942. Dividends, 1920 to 1932, and 
1934 to date. Recent payments: 
1942, $3.25; 1943, $3.00; 1944 to 
date, $0.37%. Price range 1943: 
5134 high, 37% low; recent price 42. 


Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Cor- 
poration (funded debt, $3.5 mil- 
lion; 121,200 shares 7 per cent con- 
vertible preferred; 400,000 shares 
common): Operates eight plants in 
Atlantic Coast and _ southeastern 
states, in highly competitive area. 


Annual capacity of plants, 12.2 mil- 
lion barrels. Net sales, 1943, $7.5 
million, vs. $11.8 million; net in. 
come, $533,101, vs. $1.1 million. Ip 
1943 had a deficit of 79 cents per 
share of common, against 1942 earn- 
ings of 54 cents a share. Dividends: 
none on common since 1928; arrears 
on preferred to March 15, 1944, 
$90.75 per share. Price range, 1943, 
common: 334 high, 134 low; recent 
price, 2%. 


ARE ACCOUNTANTS 


PARASITES? 


ays the March issue of The Jour- 
S nal of Accountancy, commenting 
on @ characterization of the account. 
ing profession as “parasitical” : 

Accountants have been called many 
hard names, but perhaps the unkind- 
est cut of all is delivered in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from an article by 
Cyrus Eaton, an outstanding indus- 
trialist and banker, in the FINANCIAL 
Wokr tp for February 2, 1944: 

. those other highly respectable, 
but equally parasitical, professions of 
accounting and engineering have 
come to enjoy an unprecedented po- 
sition of importance in the investment 
banking world, although no audit or 
engineer’s report ever increased the 
iftrinsic value of any stock or bond 
issue one jot or iota.” 

It is a temptation to ask Mr. Eaton, 
in the mildest and most inoffensive 
manner possible, how much an invest- 
ment banker ever increased the in- 
trinsic value of any stock or bond. 
But this kind of retort leads to the 
pot-and-kettle, mote-and-beam vari- 
ety of argument, which gets nowhere. 

Fortunately, there are useful things 
to do in the world in addition to in- 
creasing the intrinsic value of stocks 
and bonds. One of them is distribut- 
ing stocks and bonds to which others 
have given intrinsic value. Such dis- 
tribution is the useful function of the 
investment banker. He could not per- 
form the function, however, without 
information enabling him, as well as 
his customers, to judge the intrinsic 
value of the securities. For such in- 
formation he must depend on the ac- 
countant. The accountant’s réle in 
financing may be relatively humble, 
but it is indispensable. If he is a para- 
site in this rdle, then so is every other 
participant in the operation except 
the issuer. 

If Mr. Eaton had called the ac- 
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ountant a parasite in other fields, 
yich as taxation, where his work con- 
sts largely of satisfying unnecessary 
requirements of the Government, we 
should be more inclined to agree with 
him. The accounting profession is un- 
comfortably aware of the unproduc- 
tive nature of this kind of work. That 
is why it stands in the forefront of 
the groups which demand tax simpli- 
fication. 


AVIATION’S FUTURE 


Concluded from page 14 


teed, Douglas and Vultee—to naine 
oly a few—were not the big pro- 
ducers of World War I. They were 
young engineers with able minds and 
brilliant conceptions and were not 
hampered by the debris of the war. 

Appropriations were very small and 
the larger companies found it very 
dificult to live in the style to which 
they had been accustomed. The young 
engineering organizations were well 
able to live and many of them came 
through and founded solid businesses 
in those difficult years. Since there 
ae undoubtedly a great many times 
as Many young engineers now dream- 
ing of the things of tomorrow as 
there were in 1918, history may re- 
peat itself. 

On the whole, the transition period 
ahead of us looks exceedingly danger- 
ous, but it does not look nearly as 
much like a disaster as did the transi- 
tion period that followed World War 
l. The industry will take a lot of 
leadership, courage, vision and stam- 
ina. It has these virtues in very large 
measure. 

Perhaps the very fact that the 
Government, in contracting with this 
industry, has been pretty rugged and 
grim and has used many strange new 
weapons in its procurement methods 
has helped to season and strengthen 
the men who lead this industry rather 
than to weaken them. 

Certainly this industry is no pam- 
pered darling of the gods at this time. 
lt is run by men grown old before 
their time because of their anxieties 
and responsibilities for the war and 
their concern about the future. They 
have done a magnificent job. Here’s 
good luck to them! 
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REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


MARYLAND 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 
COMPANY 
Ranch Properties 
Sold—Leased—Managed 
412 WEST SIXTH STREE 
LOS ANGELES 14 CALIFORNIA 


NEAR LOS ANGELES 


Stucco, 11 rooms, 3 baths; 55 mile view; swim- 
ming pool; 7 acres oranges, suitable subdivision ; 
shade, fruit trees. Price $25,000. 


DeMARCELLUS 


REDLANDS CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 


FOR SALE—LARGE COLORADO GOLD 
MINE PROPERTY, Engineers’ reports, Bank 
references given and asked. Make an offer. 


BOX NO. 1835 


8 
DURHAM NORTH CAROLINA 


BUY RANCH LAND. An opportunity with 
speculative future under oil development. $5 to 
$10 per acre. Terms. 


S. W. PRESSEY 


PUEBLO COLORADO 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW CANAAN, Conn. (“The 
15-rooms, 9-baths, Cottage 5-rooms, 
spacious grounds. Other rents or sales. 
GEO. N. McKENDRY 
Tel.: 9-0695 


300 Inn’’) 
2-baths ; 
Write 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA HOME, FARM — Lengthen your 
life and enjoy it in sunny Florida. Modern 
three-bedroom, two-baths (tile) country home; 
on lake, amid spacious pine tree yard of two 
acres, total estate about 25 acres. Game room, 
pool table, automatic barbecue pit on one porch; 
bar; large living room. Furnished in matching 
rattan throughout; boat house; Chris-Craft 
speed boat, Old Towne canoe; fishing boat; 
surf boards; rods, reel, tackle; 10,000 fingerling 
bass put in lake two years ago; garage; two 
tenant houses; two-acre rich black muck garden, 
strawberries, lettuce, onions, and 23 varieties ot 
vegetables twice yearly. Modern $15,000 chicken 
farm on place; four incubators, 3,000 chickens; 
laying hens; fryer-broiler plant, automatic 
chicken picker with experienced chicken man, 
two helpers on the place. Located in town of 
Longwood (300) 12 miles from Orlando (60,000) 
near school; 3,000 camelias, 100 gardenias; Ford 
truck, etc. Sale will give owner substantial 
income tax loss, $60,000 cash. 


MARTIN ANDERSEN 


ORLANDO FLORIDA 


PATUXENT RIVER COLONIAL 


Colonial 4-chimney dwelling (1783) on _ high 
ridge with gradual slope to river, 12 rooms 
(completely modernized), 5 baths, fireplaces, 
columned porch, covered brick terrace, oil burner 
heat, artesian well, landscaped, magnificent 
view; studio guest house, bath, large fireplace, 
central heating; 4-car garage, 2 farmer’s houses, 
complete .farm buildings. Buildings insured 
$51,800. 143 acres, fenced, excellent soil; farm 
equipment included; sand beach, good anchorage, 
ducking, fishing. Farmer will remain. $48,000 
Farm list and map on request. 


LEONARD SNIDER LA PLATA, MD. 
MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
HOME 


333 North Dickens Ave., 
tile residence with slate roof, special features 
being: center hall, large living room, sun room, 
first floor powder room; four bedrooms and two 
baths, second floor. Comfortable rooms and bath, 
third floor. Large recreation room in basement. 
Hot water heat, stoker: Over two acres of nicely 
elevated wooded lot. Two car garage with room 
attached. Pony stable. Only short block from 
St. Louis street car. Property said to have cost 
over $65,000. In elegant shape. Maryland owner 
wants quick sale, so price is at $26,000 


eal Estate and Loans Co. 
WEBSTER GROVES MISSOURI 


LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Kirkwood, a hollow 


MANHASSET - STRATHMORE VANDER- 
BILT home on hilltop, 8 rooms, 3 baths, double 
garage; immediate occupancy. Price $18,500. 
THOMAS O’CONNELL 
Established 1907 
221 PLANDOME RD., MANHASSET, N. Y. 
Phone: Manhasset 226 


NEW YORK 


FOR SALE—FARM, 140 acres, near Elizabeth- 
town, New York. 2 trout streams, furnished 7 
room house, electricity available; terms or cash. 


JAMES HORTON 
DINWIDDIE 


VIRGINIA 


Sound Investment in New York City Property 
FOR SALE 


Manufacturing buildings — well located — excel- 
lently financed. All old tenants—no ‘“‘War Bab- 
ies.’” Low operating costs assure substantial re- 
turn. Investments $10,000-$100,000 over long 


term 
TROW 


WM. 
342 MADISON AV. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHONE: MU 2-3155 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


15 ACRES 


17 Cottages Fully Furnished 
All Occupied 
Plenty Post-War Expansion Space 
A Gulf Location 
A good hedge—An Excellent Investment 


H. N. WIMMERS 


VENICE FLORIDA 


INVESTORS. Developers. Brokers-Owner 
forced to sell 500 lots in well-developed section 
near ocean; low price, terms. 


OWNER: D. F. F. 
BOX NO. 3038 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


LAKE SUNAPEE 


Farms, Summer Homes, Vacation places; rent, 
sale. Send for free 1944 illustrated catalog. 


RICHARD A. CROSSLEY, AGENT 
NEW LONDON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SHEEP RANCH 


Fifteen miles N. W. of Alfentown, Pa., on black 
top road between two State highways. 347 acres 
of which 23 acres woodland, balance under culti- 
vation and pasture. Soil deep and fertile. Abund- 
ant water. 3 barns, 3 homes, tile silo. Sheep shed 
57x118. Suitable for sheep, beef cattle feeding or 
general farming. $50 acre, financed. Very com- 
plete details on request. 


T. SHIMER 


Cc. 

— 820 WALNUT ST. ALLENTOWN, PA. 
TIDEWATER farm, 200 acres, water view, PHILADELPHIA — Modern Apartment, 
12-room house; year around; $5,800. Describe | $535,000. Income $125,000. Nets 25%. Other 
wants. Free list. offerings. MAX N. CAROL 

H. WOOD 
ROCKLAND MAINE 1524 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

VIRGINIA 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE HILLS—Newly remodeled colo- 
nial type dwelling, five rooms, including 2 bed- 
rooms, bath; electricity, new heating system, 
fireplace; 3 acres; garage; bargain $6,300. Pic- 


tures. 
WHEELER & TAYLOR 
GREAT BARRINGTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Fine stock farm 3,200 acres at $55 per acre in 
Blue Ridge panoramic setting, fifty miles west 
of Washington, fertile blue grass land largely 
level or gently rolling, abundantly watered, oper- 
ated profitably many years by personnel who can 
continue, A real hedge against inflation. 


BOX NO. 110 c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 
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Personal Supervision Can Also 
Solve Your Investment Problems 


‘Ee HE personal supervisory service available through Financial 
World Research Bureau is successfully solving the problems of 
numerous investors. This is attested by the extremely high rate of 
renewals which we receive year after year. 


N the past year, over 80 per cent of expiring contracts have been 
renewed for the coming year. Of these, many have been our clients 
continuously from five to twelve years. 


HIS is conclusive proof that the service exactly meets their needs. 
You, too, should follow the example of these satisfied clients by 
enrolling with us for personalized investment supervision. 


What We Do For Clients 
Financial World Research Bureau— 


(a) prepares a definite program based on your objectives and re- 


— looking to capital enhancement, increased income, or 


(b) analyzes the portfolio already established; 


(c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it into line with current business 
and investment prospects, and in accord with your program; 


(d) advises you, if your resources are entirely in cash, how to inaugu- 
rate your program; 


(e) tells you instantly when each new step in your program is nec- 
essary; 


(f) keeps a record of every transaction you make, and an accurate 
transcript of your investment position; 


(g) furnishes monthly comment on your program; 


(h) provides full consultation privileges, in person, by mail, or by 
wire, regarding any investment problem. 


Mail your list of securities at once and let us explain how 
our Personalized Supervisory Service will point the way to 
better Investment results and what our annual fee will be. 


“MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. NO OBLIGATION= 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to me) how Continuous Supervision will 


| aid me in improving my investment results (list of present holdings of l 
| securities with original purchase prices enclosed). What will it cost me? | 
I My Objective: 
| Income [] Capital enhancement [] Safety 7 
L Mar. 15 
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EARNINGS 


REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


ery 
Powdrell & Alexander...:........... 


A 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills. 
Reliance Mfg. .. 

Reymer Brothers 
Reynolds Spring 
Ruberoid Corp. ........ .. 
Savannah Sugar Refg...... 
Silver King Coalition............... 
Skenandoa 


Texas Gulf Sulphur.................. 
Victor Chemical Works.............. 
Warren 
Western Auto 


*Common and Common B stock 
Class B stock. D—Deficit. 


1943 942 
12 Months to 31 


Adams-Millis $2. $2.02 
D0.13 D0.49 
Allied Laboratories 1.57 1.8] 
Amer. Bank 1,23 1.12 
Amer. Car & Fadry. Motors......... 0.16 0.47 
Amer. Machine & Metals........... 2.39 2.09 
Amer. Maize Products.............. 1.95 2.93 
Amer. Radiator & Stand. Sanitary.. 0.51 0.52 
AMOR, *4.32 *4 98 
Amer. Writing 0.65 0.61 
Angostura-Wuppermann ............. 0.29 0.20 
2.45 1,95 
Baldwin Locomotive ...........-..-+. 3.85 4,93 
Bethlehem ‘Steel 8.58 6.32 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet ............ 2.48 3.52 
Bliss & Laughlin 2.26 2.23 
Borne Scrymser 3.63 3.34 
Corporations 10.03 4.92 
rown Durrell 1,23 1.87 
Bullard Co. ........ 4.56 3.43 
Burd Piston Ring 0.75 0.69 
Burroughs Adding Machine......... 0.74 0.90 
Calumet & Hecla Con. Copper....... $1.09 #1.02 
Catalin Corp. of America............ 0.15 0.18 
Chrysler Corp. 5.36 3.57 
Clark Equipment 9.49 4.12 
Coca-Cola 5.94 
Congoleum-Nairn 1.24 1.30 
Consolidated Cigar 3.56 2.24 
Consolidated Film Industries........ D0.42 D0.56 
Corn Products 2.76 2.75 
0.26 D145 
1.62 1.64 
5.19 4.95 
2.27 2.20 
3.10 3.05 
General Electric ... 1.56 1.56 
General Foods ...... 2.42 2.50 
General Steel Wares. 0.58 0.82 
bel: Brewing 0.32 0.30 
Goodrich (B. F. 7.31 5.78 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 4.51 6.33 
Hinde & Dauch Paper............... 1.40 1.76 
Hollander (A.) & Son.............+- 2.73 1.65 
1.16 0.89 
Homestake Mining 0.17 2.20 
Houston Of] of 1.42 0.56 
Hussman-Ligonier .................. D0.26 1.56 
Indiana Steel Products.............. $1.00 $1.70 
Intl. Cellucotton Products........... 3.90 3.42 
International Silver ..............+. 7.35 5.14 
Jones & Lamson Machine............ 7.24 4.28 
Lamson & Sessions.................. 2.63 1.75 
Lima Locomotive Works............ 7.43 7.79 
Maracaibo Oil Exploration........... 0.10 0.10 
Matson Navigation 1.96 1.51 
McGraw Electric ... 2.11 2.11 
Mead Johnson ...... 11.77 8.81 
Mesta Machine ..... 76 3.63 
Mid-West Abrasive 25 0.45 
Mohawk Carpet Mills............... .40 3.08 
Monsanto Chemical 56 3.75 
Muskogee Co. 6 0.96 
National Acme 0 4.77 
National Bearing Metals............. 6 2.07 
1 1.19 
National Distillers 1 3. 
National Oil Products............... 2. 
New Haven Clock ....... 2 1. 
New York Shipbuilding. . 0 6. 
Pacific Coast Aggregates............. 5 0. 
Pacific Mills 8 5 
Penick & Ford 
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combined. 
depletion. {tClass and Common stock combined. 
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EASTMAN KODAK 
SETS SALES RECORD 


ales of Eastman Kodak Company 

s set a new record in 1943, the 
year's total of $269 million compar- 
ing with $219.8 million in 1942, the 
previous record. Sales to foreign 
subsidiaries during the year were 
reported as $5 million, against $6.7 
million in the preceding year. The 
new over-all sales record bettered the 
1942 figure by 22 per cent. 
‘ Consolidated net profit for the 
period ended December 25, 1943, 
came within $77,000 of establishing 
a record at $22,270,403, as against 
$21.2 million net in 1942. With the 
single exception of 1937, when net 
profits were $22,347,345, the year 
just closed was the most profitable 
in the 41-year history of the com- 
pany. 

The 1943 net is subject to renego- 
tiation, for which a reserve of $8 mil- 
lion has been set up on the basis of 
the 1942 renegotiation agreement. 

Provisions for United States and 
foreign income and excess profits 
taxes totalled $44 million, of which 
$11.5 million was for Federal and 
foreign income taxes and $32.5 mil- 
lion for excess profits tax. Reserves 
for taxes in 1942 amounted to $39.1 
million. 


WEST COAST SEEKS 
POSTWAR INDUSTRIES 


to attract employment- 
giving industries to the State of 
Washington in the postwar period, 
the four principal electric companies 
serving that State will launch a na- 
tionwide advertising campaign next 
month. 

The utilities cooperating in the 
venture are the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company, Northwestern 
Electric Company, Pacific Power & 
Light Company and the Washington 
Water Power Company. The group 
has adopted as the slogan for its 
campaign: “Washington—the State 
—has everything.”’ 


LOEW’S INCORPGRATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
March 9, 1944 
THE Board of Directors on March 8th, 
50c 


1944 declared a dividend at the rate of 
per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on the 3ist 
day of March, 1944 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on the 23rd day 
of March, 1944, Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 


MARCH 15, 1944 


Sixty-Fifth 
CONSECUTIVE 


Quarterly Dividend of $0.25 Declared Mar. 1, 1944 


DIVIDEND 


GENERAL OFFICES: 141 


PHOSPHATES - 


Flour Milling - Food - 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, 
Plants: Chicago Heights, Ill.; Nashville, Tenn.; Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 


Producers of 
FORMATES - 


FOR THE FOLLOWING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES: 
Airplane - Baking - Baking Powder - Beverage - Chemical - Fertilizer 
Gasoline Refining - 
Paper - Pharmaceutical - Plastic - Soap - Steel - Tanning - Textile 


ILL. 


OXALATES 


Laundering - Lumber 


LABORATORIES. 


59th CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of 40c a share, 
plus an.extra dividend of 15c a share, 
has been declared on the common 
stock of this company, payable on 
March 30, 1944, to stockholders of 
record March 8, 1944. 


e 4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.00 a share 
has been declared on the 4% cumula- 
tive preferred stock of this company, 
payable on April 15, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record April 1, 1944, 

S. DeWirr President 
February 24, 1944 


Your blood can save 
his life. Phone your local 


Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 . 
62!/.¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending March 31, 1944) 


COMMON STOCK 
30c per share 


Both dividends are payable March 
31, 1944 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1944. 


Blood E. A. BAILEY 
March 1, 1944 Treasurer 
New York & Honduras Rosario COLUMBIA 
Mining Company GAS & ELECTRIC 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. CORPORATION 


March 8, 1944. 
DIVIDEND NO. 366 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a 
meeting held this day, declared an interim divi- 
dend for the first quarter of 1944, of Sixty-five 
Cents ($.65) a share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Company, payable on March 25, 
1944, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 15, 1944. 
WILLIAM C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable April 1, 1944 to stockholders of record 
at three P.M. on March 16, 1944. 

C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
BLAWNOX, PA. 
Dividend Notice 
At its board meeti held on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1944, Blaw-Knox Company declared a 
dividend of 15 cents a share on its outstanding 
no-par capital stock, payable April 10, 1944 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 13, 1944. 
FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer. 


‘ _The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 


Common Stock 
No. 40. 10¢ per share 

payable on April 3, 1944, to holders of 
record at close of business March 11, 1944. 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 70, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 

No. 60, quarterly, $1.25 per share 

5% Cumulative Preference Stock 

No. 49, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1944, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1944. 

PARKER 


March 2, 1944 Secretary 


United States 
Plywood 


Corporation 


For the quarter ended January 31, 1944, a 
cash dividend of 30c per share on the outstanding 
common stock of this corporation has been de- 
clared payable April 20, 1944, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business April 10, 1944. 

SIMON OTTINGER, 
Secretary. 


New York, N. Y., March 7, 1944. 
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Chrysler Corporation 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


Data revised to March 8, 1944 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware; successor to 
a consolidation of Maxwell Motor (1912) 


Earnings & Price Range (C) 
and Chalmers Motor (1908); acquired Dodge 
Bros. in 1928. Office: 341 Massachusetts 


Ave., Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting: 


Third Tuesday in April. Number of stock- $15 
holders (November 14, 1942): 54,149. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *Non 
Capital stock ($5 paer)........ 4,351,132 


0 
1936 "37 a "42 «1943 
“Has arranged $250 million VT credit, available to 1947. 


Business: One of the three largest manufacturers of motor 
vehicles. Normally produces complete line of Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler automobiles and trucks selling in almost 
all price ranges; also marine and industrial engines, and air- 
conditioning equipment. 

Management: Exceptionally capable. 

Financial Pesition: Impressive. Working capital, December 
31, 1943, $168.3 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equivalent 
$130.1 million. Book value of capital stock, $51.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments at varying rates in every year 
since 1926; no fixed rate at present. 

Outlook: Brilliant war performances yield narrow profit mar- 
gins. After reconversion to peacetime production, prospects 
are for maintenance of a very strong trade position, recovery 
in profit margins, and renewed growth. 

Comment: By every standard, stock deserves to rank with 
the better “business cycle” equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Price Range 

seseevee 2.65 $4.18 $2.80 $4.62 $14.25 $12. 138%—85% 
1937 honeeees 2.51 3.80 2.98 2.37 11.66 10 00 135%—46% 
| SRS 0.48 6.83 0.22 2.79 4.32 2.00 88%—35% 
SC 2.67 3.16 1.39 1.25 8.47 5.00 933%—53% 
aS 3.62 3.30 0.05 1.63 8.69 5.50 915%—53% 
eee 2.20 2.62 1.95 2.45 9.22 6.00 724%—41% 
_ See 1.13 0.89 1.32 0.23 *3.57 3.50 70%4—43 7% 
ae 1.46 1.43 1.02 1.45 5.36 3.00 8554—67 %& 


"No EPT, hence no postwar credit; after $3.33 contingency reserves. 


The Diamond Match Company 


arnings & Price Range (DN) 


Data revised to March 8, 1944 PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1930. Delaware; originally 30 ho PO 
formed in 1880. Office: 3@ Church St., New 20 

10 

0 


York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Thurs- 
day in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1942): pfd., 4,929; com., 6,931. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 


*Participating pfd., 6% cum.... 600,000 shs 
Common stock (no par)......... 700,000 shs > "39 "40 «1943 


*$25 par; irredeemable; entitled to $1.50 
dividend preference and, after like com- 
mon dividend, participates equally up to another 50 cents. 


Business: Leading domestic manufacturer of matches and has 
extensive other interests. Of 1942 sales, 43% from matches, 
23% retail lumber yards, 13% outside sales of lumber, 15% 
woodenware, paper products, 6%, chemicals and miscellaneous. 

Management: Competent and capable. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital, December 
31, 1943, $27.3 million; ratio, 10.9-to-1; cash $2.5 million; 
marketable securities (mostly U.S. Gov’t, states and municipals) 
$11.6 million, Book value of common stock, $27.13 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1889. Present regular rate, 
$1.50 per annum 

Outlook: Future operations should feature continued relative 
stability in the primary match and most ‘other divisions, with 
only the lumber business showing cyclical variability. 

Comment: Preferred is of high investment grade; common 
stock is relatively stable and appeals primarily for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Range 
$0.39 $0.39 $0.39 $0.42 $1.59 $1.75 40 %—30 % 
1937 0.41 0.40 0.41 0.40 1.62 *1.00 37%—18% 
SF 6.39 0.25 0.50 0.46 1.60 *1.25 30%%—20% 
eee 0.41 0.40 0.42 0.41 1.64 1.50 344%—28 
0.40 0.38 0.34 0.39 1.51 1.50 36 3%—25% 
| aa 0.39 0.38 0.38 0.42 1.57 1.50 29%—21 
0.40 0.40 0.37 0.47 71.64 1.50 274%—18 
0.40 0.40 0.39 0.43 71.62 1.50 33%—26 


*Also 4/50 of a share of Pan-American Match Corp. stock in 1937; 1/10 of a share 
in 1938. Includes postwar credit: 12 cents, 1942; 37 cents, 1943. §To March 8. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 


Data revised to March 8, 1944 5 arnings & Price Range (FIR) 


Incorporated: 1910, Ohio; successor to com- [40 PACE RANGE 
pany of same name founded in 1900. Office: | 30 
Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio. Annual meet- 20 

- 10. Number of stockholders: 10 


ing: January al 


Not reported. 0 Fiscal 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... $44,000,000 $9 
*Preferred stock 44%% cum. $6 


0 
1936 ‘37 '38 “40 ‘41 "42 1943 

Business: Third largest manufacturer of tires, tubes, rub. 
ber articles and automobile accessories. Has own chain of 683 
auto supply and service stores and many outlets through 
independent dealers. Makes some 6,000 mechanical rubber 
items; also active in the plastics field. 

Management: Highly progressive and individualistic. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 1943, 
$105.7 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $24.5 million. Book value 
of common stock, $53.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Fairly liberal; payments in every year 
beginning 1910 except 1922-1923. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Large war orders and increasing tire production 
point to well maintained volume for the duration and rela- 
tively high profits. Over the long term, a strong trade position 
and demonstrated earning power under favorable operating 
conditions suggest a better-than-average industry performance. 

Comment: Statistical considerations warrant a good invest- 
ment rating for the preferred; common ranks among the 
better rubber equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Fiscal -—————Calendar Year's 
Half year ended: April 30 Oct. 31 Year's ‘Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.70 $2.58 $3.28 $1.40 36%—245 
1.23 2.10 3.33 2.00 41% —164 
0.53 0.74 1.27 1.25 26%—164 
0.75 1.28 2.03 1.00 25%—175 
0.60 2.42 3.02 1.25 21%—124, 
Sree 1.75 2.62 4.37 1.50 18%—124, 
1.96 3.08 *5.04 1.50 26 %—134 
2.60 3.80 76.40 2.00 43 —25% 


*Including a postwar refund of $0.06 per share. tIncludes a postwar refund of 
$1.12 per share. 


Jewel Tea Company 


Earnings & Price Range (JWT) 


Data revised to March 8, 1944 
60 PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1916, New York. Business 45} oO 
originally established 1899. Office: Jewel 30 
Park, Barrington, Ill. Annual meeting: 15 
Second Monday in March. Number of stock- 0 
holders (January 1, 1944): preferred, 529; 
common, 5,852. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


$4 
vo 48,550 shs 1936 ‘37 “38 ‘89 “40 “41 “42 1943 
Common stock (mo par)......... 560,000 shs 


~Callable at $110 a share to July 1, 1946;0n a declining scale thereafter. 


Business: Distributes coffee, tea and packaged groceries to 
customers in 43 States and District of Columbia by means o! 
1,583 auto routes. Also operates 152 retail grocery stores. 

Management: Very alert and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital January 
1, 1944, $9.3 million; ratio, 4.9-to-1; cash, $1.9 million; market- 
able securities, $3.6 million. Book value of common, $15.27. 

Dividend Record: Payments uninterrupted since 1928. 

Outlook: Merchandising problems arising out of the war 
economy will probably continue as a restrictive operating fac- 
tor, but considerable ingenuity has been shown in adjusting 
to wartime conditions. An aggressive management and estab- 
lished consumer goodwill suggest good postwar earnings. 

Comment: Earnings and dividend record place the shares 
among the more conservative merchandising equities. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


28 wks. 24 wks. 
ended ended 
—_- -year period: July 15 Dee. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Ree 
$1.56 $1.64 $3.20 1$3.62% 46 11/16—294 
1937 1.37 1.23 2.60 2.37% 43 9/16—24h 
ae 1.24 1.31 2.55 2.50 5/16—22 
eee 1.28 1.55 2.83 3.00 —34 
1.31 1.51 2.82 2.40 52 — 
1.35 1.25 2.60 2.40 44 
0.86 1.18 2.03 1.80 83% 
0.62 1.07 1.69 1.15 34 


*Based on capitalization giving effect to two-for-one stock split on March 1, 1940. 
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Order Latest Book of Over 1,900 
STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 


This 280-page indexed book contains all “Stock 
Factographs” published in the FINANCIAL 
WORLD from January 14, 1942, to and including 
December 8, 1943. 

In,addition to almost 1,100 regular “Factographs,” 
there are approximately 500 condensed “Factographs” 
of New York Curb Exchange Common Stocks not 
covered by the regular “Stock Factographs,” and a 


recently revised tabulation of 249 New York Curb 
Exchange Preferreds, the new edition contains 
“Factographs” of the most active of the industrial 
and insurance securities traded in “Over-the- 
Counter.” Obtain your copy of this “Ready Refer- 


. ence Book for 1944 Investors” for $3.85 if bought 


alone, or by adding only $2.95 to your payment for 
an annual subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD. 


11-Year Record—Earnings—Dividends—Price Range 
Of N. Y. Stock Exchange Common Stocks 


THE TABULATION SHOWS FOR EACH STOCK: 


Every Year's Earnings 
Every Year's Dividends 


=— 1932 to 1942 
— 1932 to 1942 


Every Year’s High and Low—1932 to 1942 


It also shows each stock’s AVERAGE earnings 
and dividends for the 10 years ending 1941. You 
will find this “11-YEAR RECORD” invaluable for 
quick reference whenever you want to look up the 
year-by-year dividends, earnings or price range of 
stocks in which you are particularly interested. 


(Refer to our monthly manual for later earnings 
and dividends.) 


Remit $1 for complete “11-YEAR RECORD” 
alone. If ordered with a yearly or six months’ sub- 
scription, it is yours for only 50 cents. 


10-Year Tabulation of EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS and 
PRICE RANGE of COMMON STOCKS on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


This comprehensive statistical record shows net earnings 
per share as well as dividends per share, also highs and 
lows for each of the ten years from 1932 to 1941, for every 
common stock on New York Curb Exchange. This tabula- 
tion also shows the average annual earnings and dividends 
for the ten years —1932 to 1941. 


In addition to the complete year by year record for 
10 years ending 1941, this book shows, for each stock, the 


high and low, as well as dividends paid, for 1942. The com- 
plete earnings for 1942 are available in “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS”, a copy of which 
is sent free to every subscriber each month. 


Price of Curb Exchange Tabulation alone is $1, but you 
may have book for only 50 cents if you send $15 at the 
same time for your FINANCIAL WORLD subscription. 
Remit $15.50 for both. 


‘Siehateseceey DON’T FAIL TO MAIL COUPON BEFORE APRIL 22nd - ----- 4 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $15, please enter my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, including “INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS”, your Securities Advice Privilege as per rules and an 
(Limited to New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb 


immediate survey of my 20 securities. 
Exchange issues.) 


Add 50 cents for “100 Premier Peace Stocks” or remit $1 for this Junior Factograph Manual alone. Add $2.95 
extra for large book of “Factographs.” Price alone, $3.85. stock 
Exchange Common Stocks.” Price alone, $1. Add 50 cents for “10-Year N. Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation. 
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McGraw Electric Company 


Data revised to March 8, 1944 
incorporated: 1926, Delaware, succeeding a 
business established in 1900. Office: 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 10 


PRICE RANGE 


8888 


Annual meeting: Third Wednesday of March. 0 

Number of stockholders (March 31, 1941): 
about 3,500. . $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... -None = $1 
Capital stock ($1 par)..... 472,600 shs = 


1936 °37 "38 "39 "40 “42 1943 


Business: A leading manufacturer of electrical appliances. 
Principal products are automatic electric toasters (“Toast- 
master”) and automatic waffle bakers (“Wafflemaster”). Other 
items include coffee urns, lamps, heated food containers, and 
“Buss” fuses and plugs. Since 1942 facilities have been wholly 
converted to war production. 


Management: Experienced and capable. . 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1943, $3.4 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.8 
million. Book value of capital stock, $10.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1930-31, and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Concentration on war production will continue to 
curtail profits despite increased sales. Postwar prospect is 


bright as wider margins prevail on electrical appliances, and 
company should benefit from large deferred demand. 


Comment: Although essentially a cyclical equity, stock has 
long term growth characteristics. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Earned per share..... $2.13 $2.00 $1.89 $2.99 $8.08 $2.92 $2.11 $2.11 

Dividends paid ...... 1,75 1.00 1.00 1.75 2.25 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Price Range: 

23 21 204 25% 29 25% 24% 29 

18% ll 10 155% 17% 13% 14 19% 


*Based on present capitalization. 


Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation 
Earnings & Price Range (UCS) 


Data revised to March 8, 1944 


Incorporated: 1908, Pennsylvania, as Uni- 20 
versal Rolling Mills Company; adopted 10 | 
present name upon merger with Cyclops Steel 5 
Company in 1936. Office: Bridgeville, Pa. 0 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 


PRICE RANGE 


Number of stockholders (December 16, 
1943): 1,414 

Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 
Capital stock ($1 par)....... 500,000 shs 


Business: A small producer of tool, staintess and other 
high-grade specialty steels in the forms of hot and cold finished 
plates, sheets, bars, billets, rods, bands, forgings, strip and 
wire, normally for the agricultural implement, automotive, 
tool and other industries. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1943, 
$1.3 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $813,669. Book value of 
common, $18.53 a share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend on present stock 1936; 
varying payments each year since. No fixed rate at present. 

Outlook: War production is principally of normal products 
and reconversion should offer no problem. Past record suggests 
normal ability to meet postwar competition profitably, although 
cyclical variations will recur. 

Comment: Stock rates above-average among shares of smaller 
steel companies. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec.31 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.69 $0.66 0.45 0.16 71.82 1.00 21 —9 
D0.02 DO.02 0.06 0.18 0.20 0.37% 15 —7 
Spee 0.34 0.15 0.40 0.84 1.73 1.00 17 —9 
| Bes $0.78 §0.47 §0.57 0.68 2.18 1.10 18%—12% 
0.42 0. 0. 1.35 3.51 2.00 165%—12 
[aS 0.73 0.46 1.00 2.07 34.26 1.80 15%—12 
0.78 0.40 0.45 1.50 20%—13% 

*Nine months combined earnings of constituent companies ed on present capi- 


bas 
talization. fAfter year end adjustments and surtax. Before tax adjustments. tin- 


cludes $1.22 postwar credit. 
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Massey-Harris Company, Ltd. 


Data revised to March 8, 1944 


Incorporated: 1891, Canada, as consolidation of two companies grntetes 
in 1846 and 1847. OMice: 915 King Street, West, Toronto 2, Canada. 
Annual meeting: (Jan., Feb., or Mar.) No fixed date. Number of stock- 
holders (March 31, 1942): about 8,000. 


Capitalization: Long-term debt $0,450,000 
*Preferred stock cum. conv. ($20 ee 483,596 
Common stock (NO DAF) O08 shy 


*Cumulative up to $1.25 AQ share to November 380, Pm fully cumulative thereafter; 
redeemable at not more than $30; convertible into 2 common. 

Digest: The largest Canadian farm equipment concern, with 
sales agencies throughout the British Empire and South Amer- 
ica. Manufacturing facilities are largely concentrated in four 
Canadian plants and two in the United States. Business has 
been expanded to include aircraft parts and other war mate- 
rials. Agricultural depression made for a generally unfavor- 
able prewar record. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: | 


Years ended Nov. 30: 1936 19387 1988 1989 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share..... D$0.91 $0.60 $0.62 $0.14 $0.27 $0.71 $131 .... 
Years ended Dec. 31: 

ne Range (N. Y. Curb): 
High 17% 


(MSE) 


20 18% 18% 7 5% 8% 
5% 3% 2% 4h 


wap Aaiusted, in 1986-41, for 1-for-2 exchange in 1942. tExcluding unreported postwar 
refund. 


Mid-West Refineries, Inc. 


Data revised to March 8, 1944 


Incorporated : 1933, Michigan. Executive office: Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual meeting: Third Monday in August. Number of stockholders (MWR) 
(September 10, 1940): over 2,000. 


tPreferred stock $1.50 cum. conv. (par ct 81,518 shs 
Common stock ($1 Dar) “535,000 she 


¢Callable at $26.50 a share. Convertible into 5 shares of common. 


Digest: A small oil producing and refining unit, with plants 
in Michigan; output is marketed in Michigan, Dlinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. Crude oil requirements were purchased from nearby 
Michgan field until April, 1943, when development of its own 
crude oil reserves was undertaken. Despite such expansion 
company occupies a marginal position due to its size and 
limited marketing territory. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended June 30: 1936 1937 1988 19389 1940 1941 1942 1948 
*Earned per share.... $0.05 $0.07 $0.18 $0.36 $0.56 $0.38 $0.58 $0.82 
Years ended Dec. 31: P 

Dividends paid ...... 0.10 0.11 0.06 0.20 0.40 0.20 0.25 0.20 


Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 
High 2% 


*Based on capitalization at end of respective years. tFrom October 30, date of 

listing. 


Seiberling Rubber Company 


(Data revised to March 8, 1944) 


Incorporated: 1921, Delaware, acquired assets of The Lehigh Rubber Com- 
pany of New Castle, Pa., and in 1926 the Portage Rubber Company at 
Barberton, Ohio. Office: —— Ohio Annual meeting: Third Monday 
in January. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: Funded debt 
*$2.50 conv. cum. prior wd im be 
5% cum. preferred ($100 

5% non-cum. preferred ($100 par)...... 
§Common (RD POE) 


~*Callable at $52.50, fCallable at $102. {Callable at $100. 
are outstanding. 

Digest: Manufactures automobile tires, tubes, accessories and 
rubber heels. Tires and tubes normally account for some 90% 
of annual revenues. Wartime business is mainly in heavy-duty 
tires and tubes for military vehicles and civilian-operated 
trucks, and synthetic rubber tires for passenger cars. A sub- 
sidiary operates in Canada. Initial dividend of $1.04 on the 
Class B stock and 25 cents on the common paid January 15, 
1942. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Oct. 31: 1936 1987 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 
Earned per share.... D$0.05 $0.47 $0.66 $2.68 $0.26 $2.40 $2.13 $1.70 

Price Curb): 
Years ende ec. 
Dividends paid .... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.25 0.50 
2 2 2 4% 8 2% 2% 4% 


*Includes 5 cents per share postwar refund. 


she 
$Option warrants also 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- 
Company Rate riod 
Abraham & Straus...........75¢ .. 
Amer. Agric. Chemical .. -.80¢ Q 
America --25¢ .. 
Amer. Brake Shoe....... --25¢ .. 
Amer. Crystal Sugar 6% pf..$1.50 Q 
Amer. Express ............5 1.50 
Associates Investment ........ 4 Q 
Associates Investment 5% pf.$1.25 Q 
ine. Water Wks. & El. 6% . 
Beatrice Creamery ......... g 
Do $4.25 pf. ...........$1.06% Q 
Beneficial Ind’l Loan.......... 30e Q 
Belding-Corticelli, Ltd......... 
Borg-Warner 04:0, 40c .. 
Bridgeport Brass ............ 25e¢ Q 
5% pf..... $1.25 Q 
er (P. Hy conv. pf.31%c Q 
Do 5% Q 
Compe c's 50c .. 
Carolina Power & Lt. $7 pf.$1,75 Q 
Carriers & General............. Sc .. 
Chicago 50c Q 
Clev. Elec. Illuminating...... ip 
Do $4.50 pf.............$1.12% Q 
Climax Molybdenum .......... 30c 
Columbia Gas & 
Do 6% $1.50 Q 
Do $5 PECL. $1.85 G 
. Gas & @ 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) pf......$1.25 Q 
Consolidated Retail Stores..... Les. 
Creameries* of America. . 12%ec .. 
Crown Drug Co. ........ = 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar 7% pf...$1.75 Q 
Davega Stores 5% pf......... 31%c @ 
Deisél-Wemmer-Gilbert ...... 87% .. 
ond T Motor Car........ es 
Do 7% Df, 75 Q 
Eastern Steamship Lines...... 
Emerson Drug A & B.......... 25¢ Q 
Evans Products ............. 12%e .. 
25e .. 
-50e Q 
General Amer. Invest. $6 pf..$1.50 @ 
Gen. Outdoor Advertising». 25¢ 
General Printing Ink.......... 9c... 
General Tel. Corp. .......... 40¢ Q 
Time Instruments........ .. 
0 Q 
Goldblatt Bros, $2.50 pf..... 62%e Q 
Great Amer, Industries ....... 10¢ 4 
Great Amer. Insurance ....... 30e Q 
Hanna (M. A.) Co.........-- 
Harnischfeger Corp. .......... 
Heverty Furniture $1.50 pf..37%e Q 
wley Pulp & Paper $6 pf..$1.50 Q 
re arine Ins 50 
Hummell-Ross Fibre ..... “100 
ation €ons. 25e .. 
Pp. eumatic Tool.........! 


e 
Int'l Metal Industries Ltd, A. .25¢ 
Do 6% pf. $1.50 


% D 
Do 6% pf. A..... 


International Nickel 7% pf... 75 
e pf... $1.75 
i Pwr. Ltd. 7% pf....... $1.75 
nterstate Dept. Stores........ 25¢ 
International Shoe ............ 45¢ 
Kansas Elec, Pwr, 5% pf... .$1.25 
sey Hayes Wheel $1.50 A 37%c 
BC 

Dept. Stores 4% 
Leland Electric 
Lexington Telephone .......... 
Locomotive Wks 50e 
Locke Steel Chain 30c 


tar 


Lorillard 
Louisville G. & El. (Del.) 

Louisville G. 


25¢ 
& E, (Ky.)....37%e 
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Pe- 
Company Rate riod 
Louisv. G. & E. (Ky.) 5% pf.31%e 
Do (Ky.) 5% pf........... 3135 
arlin-Rockwell 


Massey-Harris Co. 
Johnson & 


pf. 

Do $6 pf. - $1.50 
Do $1.25 
Micromatic Hone ........... 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt. 7% pf.$1.75 

6 1.50 


Molybdes 123 
um 
Moore Corp. Ltd pe 


Murphy (G. C.) 4%% pf.. .$1.18 
Myers (F. E.) & Bros.......... 4 
$1.75 
N. Y. & Honduras Rosario 
at’ ameling & Stpg.......50c . 
Nat’l Oil Products ......... 
National Steel ....... 75¢ 
National Steel Car ........ -25¢ 
Neisner Bros. 4%% pf.....$1.18% 
New Hampshire Fire In -+.-40e 
New Jersey Water 7% pf $1.75 
Nicholson File ......... -30¢ 
Noblitt-Sparks Indus..... -50e 
Northern Ont. Pwr. 6% pf...$1.50 
Novadel-Agene ........... 50c 
50c . 
Pacific Lighting $5 pf....... $1.25 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 6% pf... .$1.50 
Pennsylvania Forge .......... 1 
Pennsylvania Giass Sand....... 25¢ 
5 
enn, Pwr. $1.75 
Phila, Dairy Prod. $6 pf.....$1.5 
Potash Co. of America........ 50e 
Pub. Serv. of Okla. 5% pf.. .$1.25 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt. $5 pr.$1.25 
Puget Sound Pulp T........... 25e 
25¢e 
Reliance Mfg. 7% pf. ...... 1.75 
Robbins & Myers $1.50 pf... .37%e 


Roeser & Pendleton .. 


Rudd Manufacturing . 
Safeway Stores ........ 75e Q 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Tron....15¢ .. 
30¢ .. 


1. 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona......50¢ .. 
Do $1.50 Q 
Southern New England Tel...$1.50 Q 
South Penn Ol] 40c .. 
Southern Phosphate ......... 
South West Penn P. L......... 50c .. 
State Street Invest............ 50c .. 
Sun Life Assurance (Can.)..$3.25 Q 
Sunset-McKee A&B.........: %e Q 
80c .. 
pf. .. . 
Thew Shovel . 50¢ by 
Union Twist Drill .-50e Q 
Unit Corps., Ltd., A..... ..37e Q 
United 75e .. 
United Shoe Mach........... 62%ce Q 
1.75 
6% pf. Q 
. 8. Plywood pf... $1. 
Walker & Co. Cl. B.......... Fy he 
Waukesha Motor .............. 25e .. 
Weinberger Drug Stores ......25¢ .. 
West Kootenay P. & L. 7% 
West Penn Elec. ‘‘A’’....... $1.75 Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Accumulated 
Booth (F. E.) Co. $3 pf...... 75ce . 
Gen. Outdoor Advertising A....$3 . 


Int’i. Power, Ltd., 7 f 
National Refining $6 
New Method Ldry., Ltd., 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the booklets listed below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. To expedite han- 
dling, each letter should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly and give both 
name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


SYNTHETIC FAMILY 

Profusely illustrated booklet discussing the war- 
time development of a group of synthetic textiles, 
plastics and chemicals, and how these improved 
products will contribute to a better postwar world. 


ROCK ISLAND REVIEW 
Up-to-the-minute survey of Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway with a study of its status in 
reorganization. Prepared by an_ investment firm 
specializing in reorganization rail securities. 


STOCK MARKET OPPORTUNITIES—1944 
Vital information on 200 active common stocks, 
classified as to: (1) stability of earnings and divi- 
dends, (2) income and moderate appreciation possi- 
bilities, and (3) primarily for capital gain. Unique 
investor’s aid offered by a N.Y.S.E. firm. 


KNOW-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 

Descriptive leaflet of a new Handy Record Book 
for investors—simplified recording of capital gains 
and losses —12 important features outlined that 
will keep investment records in “automatic” order. 


ODD LOT TRADING ; 

An interesting booklet (just completely revised 
and brought up-to-date) which explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot trading for both large and 
small investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


REORGANIZATION RAIL SECURITIES 
Comparison of aggregate market values of rail- 
roads with their earnings shows that securities of ae 
reorganization roads are relatively underpriced. 
Prepared by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


SECURITY & INDUSTRY SURVEY 

An analytical guide for investors with a summary 
of the status of over thirty industries with bond, 
preferred and common stock selections—56 pages 
of vital information. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
Helpful hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by a member firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN PLAN 
New study of the promising possibilities in the 
reorganization of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway—prepared by a specialist in the field. 


A BOND INVESTMENT—PLUS 

Description of an unusual fund, holding a managed 
portfolio of selected medium and lower-grade bonds, 
which provides an opportunity for profit as well 
as stable income. Offered by a leading underwriter 
of registered open and investment company se- 
curities. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY MEANS 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest federally insured savings 
and loan association serving the Southwest whose 
current dividend is 3%. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 

This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awakes the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness. Also, it explains 
how these teachings may be had in the privacy of 
your own home. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 

A new erasure shield styled to ‘‘catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter Bp 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies, Please 

write on business letterhead. 
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Pay- Hldrs. of - Hldrs. of 
: able Record ible Record 
= Apr. 25 Apr. 15 Apr. 15 Mar. 31 a 
Mar. 81 Mar. 17 Apr. 15 Mar. 31 ee 
Mar. 31 Mar. 17 Apr. 10 Mar. 20 Pee 
Mar. 31 Mar. 17 Apr. 1 Mar. 14 oe 
= Mar. 31 Mar. 17 6%% pf...624%e S Mar.15 Mar. 6 ‘ eee 
1 Mar, 17 Apr. Mar. 15 
ar.31 Mar. 16 | McCaskey Register 7% pf....$1.75 Q Apr. Mar. 27 
Mar. 31 Mar. 16 McQuay-Norris ...............75¢ Q Apr. Mar. 21 Bee 
Mar. 9 Metropolitan Edison $6 pf....$1.50 Q Apr. Mar. 6 i.e 
00 Apr. Mar. 6 Bey 
hs A Mar. 13 Apr. Mar. 6 ee 
hs A Mar. 13 Apr. Mar. 6 Oey, 
A Mar. 13 Mar. 28 Mar. 17 
N Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
. A Feb. 29 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Sees 
A Mar, 21 Apr. 1 Mar. 17 <P 
h N Mar. 17 Apr. 1 Mar. 9 Pees 
N Mar. 17 Apr. 3 Mar. 22 oo 
A Mar. 15 Mar. 28 Mar. 15 
r A Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 11 a 
A Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 11 ee 
s Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 11 a 
| Mar. 16 
Mar. 14 Mar, Mar. 15 : 
A Mar. 21 Margml Mar. 20 
A Mar. 21 Mar. 20 
AD Mar. 16 Mar Mar. 7 
A Mar. 14 Apr. Mar. 15 Bot 
Ap Mar. 14 Apr. Mar. 21 es 
3 Ap Mar. 15 May Apr. 15 : 
; Ap Mar. 20 Apr. Mar. 15 be 
Ap Mar. 20 Apr. Mar. 11 fe 
Ap Mar. 15 Apr. Mar. 20 2 
Ap Mar. 15 Mar. 31 Mar. 18 : 
Mz Mar. 17 Apr. 25 Mar. 31 sun 
| Ma Mar. 17 Apr. 1 Mar. 23 ean 
| Mar. 16 Mar. 15 Mar. 8 
Mar, 11 Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Apr. 20 Mar. 31 Apr. 15 eee 
Apr. 20 Mar. 31 Mar. 17 : oh 
Apr. 20 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 ae? 
Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Fe. 
Mar. 31 Apr. Mar. 15 ee 
Mar. 15 Apr. Mar. 15 i a 
Mar..15 Apr. Mar. 15 <i 
Mar. J” Apr. Mar. 20 oe 
Mar. 17 Apr. Mar. 20 ee 
Mar. 10 Apr. Mar. 20 See 
Apr. 25 15 Apr. Mar. 11 
Mar. 31 Mar. 15 Apr. Mar. 15 ie 
Mar. 31 Mar. 15 Apr. Mar. 15 bei oy 
Mar. 25 Mar. 13 Apr. Mar. 20 i = 
Mar. 31 Mar. 18 Apr. Apr. 3 oe 
Mar. 25 Mar. 10 Apr Mar. 18 ae 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Ma Mar. 20 Ei 
Mar. 30 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
Apr. 15 Apr. 1 Mar.15 Mar. 4 Bi 
Apr. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 30 Mar. 9 . 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 | .. July 1 June 12 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Mar. 16 Mar. 6 re: 
Apr. 1 Mar. 17 June 15 June 5 : 
Mar. 10 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Mar. 31 Mar. 21 Mar. 30 Mar, 21 
Mar. 21 Mar. 13 Mar. 27 Mar. 20 
Apr. 26 Apr. 19 Mar. 20 Mar. 10 
Apr. 26 Apr. 19 Mar. 20 Mar. 10 é 
Apr. 20 Apr. 5 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 : 
pr. 1 Mar. 18 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Mar. 15 Mar. 9 Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Mar.15 Mar. 9 Mar. 27 Mar. 13 eee 
Mar. 31 Mar. 21 Mar- 31 Mar. 16 : Rs 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 ee 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Mar. 30 Mar. 17 i 
Apr. 1 Mar. 20 Apr. 15 Mar. 31 ea 
far. 29 Mar. 11 Apr. 1 Mar. 16 Serene 
Apr. 1 Mar. 20 Mar. 15 Mar. 4 
pr. 1 Mar. 20 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 sae 
far. 25 Mar. 13 Mar. 15 Mar. 10 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Mar. 15 Mar. 10 ee 
Apr. 1 Mar. 16 Apr. 5 Mar. 20 py 
Apr. 1 Mar. 16 Mar. 30 Mar. 23 a. ae 
Apr. 1 Mar. 10 May 15 pe. 15 
pr. 1 Mar. 17 Apr. 1 ar. 16 ae 
pr. 1 Mar. 17 Apr. 15 Mar. 14 Be ee 
far. 31 Mar. 15. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
; pr. 15 Mar. 20 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 2 SAY 
ar.13 Mar. 8 Apr. 20 Apr. 10 AS 
far. 28 Mar. 18 Mar. 27 Mar. 4 = ee 
Apr. 1 Mar. 18 Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Apr.. 1 Mar. 20 Apr. 1 Mar. 20 ae 
pr. 1 Mar. 20 Apr. 1 Mar, 15 ae 
far.15 Mar. 6 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 eae 
far. 30 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Mar. 10 Apr. 1 Mar. 18 eae 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
A Mar. 10 Mar. 30 Mar. 13 Pee 
M Apr. 11 Mar. 25 Mar. 10 ss 
M Apr. 11 Apr. 15 Mar. 15 lea 
3 Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
A ar. 10 May 1 Apr. 17 ae 
4 Mar. 24 Mar. 14 
ar. 
A Mar. 15 ee 
A Mar. 18 ke 
A Mar. 18 eae 
A Mar. 20 EY 
A Mar. 17 ‘ae 
June 15 May 81 
Mar.15 Mar. 1 a 
Apr. 15 Mar. 81 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Boe 
Mar. 27 Mar. 18 Mar. 29 Mar. 11 eS 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 $5 .. 1 Mar. 10 
tee Apr. 1 Mar. 15 $1.50 .. ar.15 Mar. 
cee Apr. 12 Mar. 15 % 
Mar. 31 Mar. 23 .. Mar. 16 Feb. 29 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 North Star Oil 7% pf.......8%c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 14 See 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Ohio Cities Water $6 pf.....$1.50 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 a 
Robbins & Myers $1.50 pf...37%c Q Mar.15 Mar. 4 : ae 
Mar. 25 Mar. 15 Scuthern Colo. Pwr. 7% pf.....$1 .. Mar.15 Feb. 29 Bite 
Mar. 25 Mar. 15 Tampa Gas 8% pf.............$1 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 24 ee. 
Apr. 25 Mar. $1 DO TH Mar, 1° Feb. 24 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 
$11,535 $11,670 $9,517 
Total Commercial Loans ...... 6,394 6,412 5,963 
Total Brokers’ Loans ......... 1,667 1,712 585 
Other Loans for Securities .... 1,061 1,156 1,156 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 38,898 38,755 28,657 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds. . 2,857 2,842 3,296 
Total Net Demand Deposits...... 32,327 31,902 31,305 
Total Time Deposits ............ 6,344 6,327 5,440 
Monetary Factors 
Total Reserves (F. R. System)... 19,894 19,911 20,859 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits...... 62.8% 62.5% 77 9% 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 17,339 17,187 12,671 
Reserve Credit Outstanding...... 12,042 12,240 6,130 
Total Money in Circulation...... 20,823 20,060 16,154 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 1,292 1,319 404 
New Financing (domestic bonds) 18.0 46.4 65.5 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 4,465 4,445 3,947 
§$Steel Operation (% of Cap.)... 98.8 975 99 1 
Total Car Loadings (Cars)..... 788,255 782,463 748,890 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 4,413 4,423 3,887 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)...... 86,091 85,248 92,765 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.)... 84,320 85,153 103,049 
Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Feb. 27 
{Bank Clearings, New York City 4,336 6,080 3,847 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C.. 3,998 5,238 3,772 
+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons).... 2,095 $2,065 2,113 
#Department Store Sales........ 133 132 146 
Engineering Construction Awards 939.4 122.2 785.8 
Business Failures ...........:.. 36 25 111 
Building Permits .............. x933.7 y942.4 2928.8 


*Daily average. +000 omitted. 
following week. 000,000 omitted. 


equals 100. xJan. 1944. yDec. 1945. of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 
J 1943 Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Feb. 2/ 
131 commodities, (1926 = 100).. 112.72 112.85 111.3 er re 42,560 40,589 43 230 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Index. . 249.0 249.1 247.6 Grains & Grain Products......... 81,133 86,231 85,528 
U. S. Bureau of Labor: Merchandise and L.C.L. ......... 102,271 100,635 93,758 
Domestic Farm Products Index. 124.2 122.8 121.2 13,322 13,119 14,654 
Industrial Raw Materials Index. 99.2 99.2 98.7 366,712 360,424 374,435 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vel. cf Sales —————CHARACTER OF TRADING——————_- Average Value of 
30 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of No.Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1944 Industrials R.R.s_ Utilities Stocks Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1944 
Mar. 2.. 136.69 38.48 23.37 49.14 705,850 844 386 205 253 68 9 99.83 $11,157,600 ..Mar. 2 
36. ° 136.59 38.17 23.61 49.07 756,710 797 311 255 231 63 9 99.82 9,955,700 : 3 
4.. 136.79 38.12 23.59 49.10 332.400 657 219 216 222 7: 99.75 4,541,900 4 
6... 337i 38.32 23.66 49.27 751,240 838 393 206 239 85 10 99.76 8,572,200 6 
7.. 138.32 38.58 23.71 49.63 1,206,830 915 540 160 215 121 6 99.80 10,651,200 7 
8.. 139.50 38.37 23.81 49.85 1,692,575 954 540 197 217 197 g 99.86 13,025,500 8 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended March 7, 1944 
Shares -—— Closing —-, Net Shares -—— Closing ——, Net 
Stock: Traded Feb. 29 Mar.7 Change Stock: Traded Feb. 29 Mar.7 Change 
United Gas Improvement. 81,600 2% 2% coke White Rock Min. Springs. 36,300 8 9% + 1% 
Columbia Gas & Electric..° 71,100 4%. 5% + % American Water Works.. 35,500 75% 7% + % 
International Paper ...... 61,100 14 1534 + 1% N. Y. Central R.R......... 35,400 y 
Electric Power & Light... 57,200 4y, 5 . + ¥&% Southern Railway ........ 34,000 
50,700 7% 9 +1% Radio-Keith-Orpheum 33,100 
National Power & Light.. 48,900 5h 6Y% % General Motors .......... 32,900 
Schenley Distillers ....... 46,300 39% 4434 + 5% Willys-Overland Motors .. 33,700 
Engineers Pub. Service... 45,000 13% 13 — 32,300 
Commonwealth & South..... 37,800 % % + % Socony-Vacuum Oil ...... 30,500 
United Corporation ...... 37,200 1% 1% 28,800 


32 


§As of beginning of the 
YoChange from preceding 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 1935-39= 100 


280 


240 
220 


80 
ad 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943} Jan. Feb. 7. La May Jun. Jul. 
Price Indicators 
(At New York unless indicated 
otherwise ) 
Cotton, middling, per Ib. ........ $0.2133 
Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel... . 1.01% 
Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel. ... 1.42% 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh, per ton. . 34.00 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... 1.863% 


Feb. 28 


$0.2140 
1.01% 
1.43% 
34.00 
1.863% 


1943 
Mar. 7 


$0.2205 
0.73% 
1.05% 
34.00 
1.77% 


: 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Realism...now and after the war 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1943 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1943, 
filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required byLaw . . . . . $5,537,595,431.67 
This amount, together with future premiums and 
interest, is required to assure payment of all 
future policy & benefits. 
Policyholders’Funds .. . 255,604,009.54 


Policy proceeds and dividends left with the com- 
pany at interest to be paid out in future years. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders. . . 105,674,814.00 


Set aside for payment in 1944 to those policy- 
holders eligible to receive them. 


Other Policy Obligations . 52,027,949.91 
Claims in process of settlement, ‘estimated ; 
claims not yet reported, premiums paid in 
advance, etc. 
Taxes DueorAccrued . . 20,523,324.00 
Includes estimated amount of taxes payable in 
1944 on the business of 1943. 
Reserve for Investments . 62,347,000.00 
To provide against possible loss or fluctuation in 
their value. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . «© « 23,495,304.45 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . . . «+ « $6,057,267,833.57 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities. . . . . . $2,353,375,600.15 
U. S. Government. . . $2,181,141,867.14 
Canadian Government. . 172,233,733.01 


U. S. State ond Municipal, 48,213,934.88 
Canadian Provincial and 
unicipal .« « e 89,749,717.58 
Public Utilities .  . 829,416,829.35 
Industrial and 
JameouS.e © © 514,181 »484.06 


All but $680,138.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 


on RealEstate . . 924,476,078.57 
LoansonPolicies . . 408,746,108.58 


ldade to policyholders on the security of their 
policies. 

Real Estate Owned . 

Includes $59,821,102 96 veal estate under 
tract of sale and $143,580,643.66 Housing 
Projects and real estate for Company use. 

Premiums due and deferred, interest and rents 
due and accrued, etc. 

TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS $6,463,803,551.59 


Assets exceed Obligations by $406,535,718.02. This Safety fund is 
divided into 
Special Surplus Funds . eveesveeee ee $ 14,525,000.00 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) .. ++. + 392,010,718.02 
ds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a 
pa experience ue to war or other con- 
ditions. 
N : — Assets ied at $304,333,580.62 in the above statement are 
with public Officials under uirements of law or 
regulatory authority. Canadian business cube in this statement is 
reported on basis of par of e 3 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1943 OPERATIONS 


Life Insurance in Force, End of 1943 . . . . « $29,180,396,994.00 
Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1943. . = 2,305,262,410.00 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1943 . . 554,873,243.55 


366,977,963.12 


O'BRIEN, INC. 
YORK, N. Y. 


HEAR a great deal these days about postwar 
planning. Some of it seems sound and practical, 
and some of it is “crystal gazing.” 
While literally hundreds of public and private 
agencies are thinking of postwar planning, there are a 
few things that realistic individuals are sure of. 


They know that first and foremost the war has to be 
won and nothing should interfere with all-out efforts 
toward this end. 


They know that economic tides ebb and flow; that 
the future, like the past, will experience good times 
and bad; that when bad times come, many people will 
face economic hardships. 


They know that they, like everyone else, are grow- 
ing older; that the life of any individual is uncertain; 
and that in accordance with the immutable laws of 
nature, heads of families will continue to pass on. 

Knowing these things, some 30 million people in- 
sured by Metropolitan are providing definite measures 
of protection against these uncertainties of life through 
some 29 billion dollars of life insurance, 

In addition to providing an anchor to windward for 
the individuals involved and for their families, the 
thrift of these policyholders is bound to be of a stabi- 
lizing character during the postwar period. 

This is Postwar Realism of the highest order. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
I Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your annual report 
to policyholders: “Serving in the War—Build- 
ing for the Peace.” 


Name 


Street and Numdber 


City State 
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N London’s old Berkeley Square, whose 
pavements William Pitt, Lord Clive and 
Alexander Pope once trod, a branch of an 
American bank came into being seven yearsago. 
For a few too-brief years it served its original 
purpose. Then Hitler struck—and through the 
Blitz this office, one of the three London 
branches of the Chase National Bank, con- 
tinued to facilitate the aid which America was 
even then exténding to hard-pressed Britain. 
Pearl Harbor raised the curtain on a new 
scene in the short history of this Chase branch. 
A new service was immediately inaugurated 
there. As a result, tens of thousands of men of 
our armed forces, G.I.s and generals, blue- 
jackets and admirals, are using this Chase 
branch in ways seldom associated with a com- 
mercial bank. Thousands of families through- 
out the United States are being cheered by 


flowers, candy and other gifts from their boys 
overseas—the bank taking care of the orders 
by cable or airmail, without profit to it for 
the service. 

This Berkeley Square branch is near the very 
center of American military and civilian activ- 
ities in the British capital. Hence it has come to 
be financial headquarters for much of the per- 
sonnel there. Checks are cashed daily for many 
members of our armed forces and funds are 
transmitted for them to and from the United 
States. The staffs of American missions and 
departments likewise utilize these convenient 
facilities extensively. 

Thus the oldest American banking organiza- 
tion in London helps the men overseas keep 
their ties with their families at home. Berkeley 
Square has a new chapter to add to the many 


‘events its stately Georgian houses have seen... 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


LONDON—~Main Office, 6 Lombard Street; Branches, 51 Berkeley Square; Bush House, Aldwych 
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